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N its last issue, the New Republic characterized 
the Democratic Convention as an assembly 
hich surrendered itself to brave and bitter combats 
nly to put an end to them with tame and inglori- 
DUS iaaion, The nomination of John W. Davis 
completely vindicated this description. It was an 
nglorious and insignificant ending of the bitter and 
gnificant contest between the Smith and the Mc- 
doo factions. It was not the product of a mature 
nd deliberate preference on the part of a majority 
if the Democratic delegates. It was not intended 
and will not tend to heal the wounds which in the 
_ |heat of battle the two factions had dealt one an- 
ag|@gether. It will not serve to pull the party together 
<; (ges an instrument of economic legislation and to give 
®\#ithe disaffected agricultural states any sufficient as- 
surance that their grievances will be fully consid- 
ered. It was tantamount to an evasion of almost 

try issue and responsibility which circumstance 

nd its own make-up had imposed on the party. In 
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effect it unloaded these responsibilities on a good 
and intelligent man whose attitude in respect to 
them had been inoffensive and non-committal. 


THE default was the more conspicuous and un- 
necessary because the Democratic Convention found 
submitted to it for consideration a candidate whose 
nomination would have been as brave and signifi- 
cant an act as that of Davis was evasive and mean- 
ingless. Senator Thomas J. Walsh possessed all 
the qualifications which John Davis lacked. He 
was a Catholic who had supported McAdoo. His 
nomination would have defied the religious bigotry 
of the Klan while at the same time it would have 
been as little obnoxious as possible to McAdoo’s 
following: Walsh had just performed a most sen- 
sational and prodigious service to his party and his 
country and was the leader whose candidacy would 
make the most of Republican corruption. There 
was no hedging about his devotion to popular 
liberties. During the period of the Red hysteria, 
when John Davis kept his mouth scrupulously 
shut, Walsh was one of the few prominent lawyers 
and political leaders who fought explicitly and 
courageously for law and order. Finally he hails 
from a part of the country which has good reason 
to be disaffected, and he would have spoken for his 
aggrieved neighbors honestly and clearly but not 
importunately and bitterly. He would have repre- 
sented, as John Davis cannot, the traditional Demo- 
cratic sympathy with a great popular grievance. By 
nominating him the Democrats would have vin- 
dicated themselves as a party which could turn an 
exceptionally bitter conflict to good account by 
attaining through it a really integrating decision. 


[F Senator Walsh had been nominated, progressives 
would have had many reasons to hesitate between 
him and La Follette. No matter how much they 
might have believed in the ultimate desirability of 
breaking up the old parties, the Democrats would 
have earned the admiration and sympathy of all 
non-partisans by their ability to fight out their dif- 
ferences courageously in public and deliberately to 
select a candidate who tested so high both in the 
Democracy and in his progressivism. In the case 
of Davis no such misgivings can arise. The Demo- 
crats, when they yielded to the unexpected uproar 
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in favor of his nomination were sliding down from 
the heights of conviction on which they had 
waged such a perilous battle, and they were 
running away from the realities of American 
politics, A progressive for reasons which we 
elaborate elsewhere would have precisely no 
reason at all connected with his progressivism 
to vote for Davis. From the progressive point 
of. view his high character and his eminent 
abilities are simply irrelevant. If he is elect- 
ed President he will place his high character and 
abilities at the service of economic and social pre- 
conceptions which, if the progressives are right, can 
only result ultimately in damage to the American 
nation. 


AS we go to press the new London conference of 
the Allied powers is on the point of meeting. While 
er at such a moment has obvious dangers, it 
is fair to say that the outlook for the Dawes Plan 
and for peace in Europe is of the darkest. The 
events of the past few weeks have shown that Her- 
riot is bound hand and foot. His government can- 
not survive without the assistance of the National- 
ists who were behind Poincaré, and they will not 
permit any genuine policy of conciliation. At the 
first whisper of a suggestion from London that the 
Dawes Plan goes outside the scope of the Treaty of 
Versailles and that it may be necessary to modify 
the powers of the Re ions Commission, the 
whip was cracked over Herriot’s head with telling 
effect. MacDonald had to make a hasty trip to 
Paris in order to avert a real crisis. He promised 
so much, indeed, that he has got himself into seri- 
ous trouble at home. 


AS usual, from London and Berlin come appeals 
that America should step in at this juncture and 
exert strong pressure in order to compel putting 
the Dawes Plan into effect completely and at once. 
Only the United States, it is argued, has the pres- 
tige which can force the nations to compromise and 
abandon their political objectives for the sake of 
economic results. We hardly need tell our read- 
ers that such appeals are breath into the wind. The 
t administration went quite as far as it is like- 
y to go when it selected Messrs. Dawes, Young 
and Robinson as its “unofficial” representatives on 
the experts’ commission. If the European powers, 
after the plan has been completed and after they 
have all accepted it in principle, are unable to recon- 
cile their differences and put it into operation, that 
fact will seem to Washington better justification for 
staying out than for going in. 


THE twentieth amendment to the Constitution, if 
it is ratified in time by the required number of 
states, will be that giving Congress the power to 
regulate the labor of children under eighteen years 
of age. Already there is one entry on the roll of 
honor and one on that of dishonor. To Arkansas 
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belongs the eternal credit of having been the firy 
state in the Union to ratify. To Georgia goes th. 
ignominy of being first to reject. This was no 
done, of course, on the ground that the latter stat. 
wishes to continue to exploit the labor of her chil. 
dren. Those who advocated child labor never ar 
interested in the thing itself. This time it was the 
sacred doctrine of states’ rights which was imperil. 
ed. Hoke Smith and his cohorts observed tha 
Georgia “don’t drink out of the same bottle” wit) 
Washington and having thus in effect seceded from 
the Union, voted down the amendment overwhelm. 


ingly. 


‘THERE might be a ghost of an excuse for this 
position on the part of a state which really did pro- 
tect its children; but Georgia notoriously does noth- 
ing of the kind. According to the last census she 
has nearly 89,000 child laborers between the ages 
of ten and fifteen, which is about twenty percent 
of all her children of those ages, and as black ; 
record as is to be found anywhere in America. The 
state graciously forbids children to work longer 
than ten hours a day—in the textile mills. Else 
where, working hours are from sunrise to sunset. 
It is no wonder, perhaps, that Georgia has 35,00) 
illiterate children nor that 108,000 between the ages 
of seven and thirteen were not in school at the tim 
the last census was taken. Georgia, in short, illus. 
trates admirably the sort of local condition which 
justifies, if any justification were needed, the twen- 
tieth amendment. She will neither take care of her 
own children nor consent to the nation’s taking care 
cf them. Only the force of national legislation 
will ever compel Georgia to give the next gener:- 
tion a fair chance. 


‘THE withdrawal in favor of La Follette of Dun- 
can McDonald and William Bouck, candidates of 
the Farmer Labor party nominated at the St. Paul 
convention, brings the Communist or Workers’ 
before the people on a straight issue, with its 
candidates William Z. Foster and Ben Gitlow. No 
mistake could be greater than for the constituted 
authorities by suppression, intimidation, vic!ence or 
fraud to defeat the will of this body of voters to 
stand up and be counted. The Communists have 
an undoubted right to discuss changes in govern- 
ment by constitutional means, and it is highly ex- 
pedient to allow them to do so. To drive the Com- 
munist agitation underground will be to increase its 
wer not only as an actual force but as a psycho- 
ogical bogey. Under party discipline the full 
number of Communist votes will be cast and count- 
ed for the Communist candidates, provided the 
government keeps its hands off. It will then bk 
possible to know exactly the dimensions of the Red 
Menace of Calvin Coolidge’s dreams. 


‘THE Democratic Convention abounded in com- 
edy, of which the appearance of various leaders 11 
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ngruous roles furnished a good share. Among 
memories we recall A. Mitchell! Pal- 

mer violently leading the applause for the free 
speech Newton D. Baker rg oe tears over 
the re i for the boys who fell in France, and 
above all Chafin, the sheriff of Logan 
County, West Virginia, actively promoting the can- 
didacy of John W. Davis. 


REPUBLICAN and Democratic campaign orators 
will find little material for their use in the state- 
ment made recently by William Dudley Foulke, 
President of the National Civil Service Reform 
e. The declarations of both platform on 
at service reform he calls “grotesque perversions 
of truth.” Mr. Foulke says that administration of 
the merit system “had been brought pretty low un- 
der Wilson” and was brought still lower under 
oye A particularly in the selection of postmas- 
ters. is especially indignant, and properly so, 
because of the Democratic pledge to give prefer- 
ence to ex-service men. “These words on their 
face,” Mr. Foulke points out, “imply an absolute 
erence. Every ex-service man, however low, is 
to be preferred to every other competitor, however 
high. It is unnecessary to point out that this means 
the destruction of the merit system.” It is, perhaps, 
also unnecessary to point out to Mr. Foulke that 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic party 
would have any other feeling than acute joy if the 
merit system were cast into outer darkness never to 
return. Neither party has any interest in good gov- 
ernment as such. It is interested in getting jobs for 
party members and to this happy enterprise the 
oy Sethe ae oe pan a stum- 
bling-block of large dimensions. 


SCANDAL in connection with the practise of de- 
portation by the Department of Labor continues to 
break out in new quarters. It now appears that the 
Department is oa We at, reso to Russia 
on ts issued by a self-styled representative 
of the Ukrainian People’s Republic in Washington. 
The State Department has not recognized this gov- 
ernment or its representatives. Passports bearing 
its seal are not accepted for admission into the ter- 
ritory of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, and visas 
are refused by the embassies of other countries 
through which rtees must pass. Nevertheless 
the Department of Labor procured such a passport 


for Michael Bilokomsky, whom on May 25 it set 
afloat on the Leviathan. Bilokomsky is now in Vi- 
enna, without means, financial or diplomatic, of 


- elsewhere. The Department of Labor 
displays great solicitude in extending its deportation 
service to aliens convicted under whatever circum- 
stances in state or federal courts. It may be sus- 
pected that Secretary Davis, like his predecessor is 
merely the tool of the Department of Justice. In 
any case its practise is mean, cruel and unworthy 
of a department of the American government. 
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{NCIPIENT rebellion is the name applied by the 
Minister of Labor to the recent strike of postal 
workers of Canada. His language at all times dur- 
ing the strike was immoderate and exasperating, the 
language of a trader and bluffer. He insisted that 
the striking employes could not return to work un- 
til hell froze over, an event which was evidently 
consummated for his purposes in less than a fort- 
night, for the workers did return within that period. 
The strike involved two simple issues, namely, the 
right of government employes to strike and the de- 
nial of the right of the government to reduce their 
wages below $90 per month. From the govern- 
ment’s point of view the former issue was para- 
mount since it offered the opportunity of destroying 
the unions which had gained in strength and soli- 
darity following the Winnipeg strike of 1920. Of 
a total of 10,000 postal employes, an ostensible to- 
tal of 8,000 ceased work on June 18. The gov- 
ernment’s threats and treachery within one of the 
unions reduced this number to 4,000 on the follow- 
ing day. At the end of ten days the number of 
striking postal workers was between three and four 
thousand and these were confined entirely to the 
four cities of Toronto, Montreal, Windsor and 
Monotoc. Obviously the strike could not succeed 
on the basis of this numerical strength, but equal- 
ly obvious was the fact that the mails of the entire 
Dominion could not move adequately if these im- 
portant border cities could be held. Strike-break- 
ers were found to be wholly incapable of bringing 
the semblance of order out of the chaos at the close 
of ten days. Negotiations were thrice broken off. 
Public opinion was clearly with the workers, but 
the government stood firm upon one demand, 
namely, that the workers might return but that the 
officials of the unions were to be ostracized. 


HAPPILY, the striking employes refused to ac- 
cept the government’s conditions in spite of the fact 
that the union officials urged them to do so. While 
the strikers were in session at a mass meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, word was brought to them by 
their officials and by an intermediary to the effect 
that all employes might return to work as postal 
helpers. In the absence of a written agreement, 
witnesses informed the workers that the uncondi- 
tional return was merely included to save the gov- 
ernment’s face and that their claims were to be in- 
vestigated by a satisfactory commission, their old 
positions were to be regained, and a settlement of 
grievances was to be effected within two months. 
On the following morning after the mails were 
again moving, the government repudiated all of 
these promises and insisted that the unconditional 
return was unconditional in every respect. Whether 
certain union officials connived in this piece of bald 
chicanery or not, it remains as one of the most fla- 
grant betrayals of confidence in the annals of trade 
unionism on this continent. And, irony was never 
so pertinent, for while all of this was transpiring, 
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the government minister responsible for the postal 
service was in Geneva attending the International 
Labor Conference, Premier Mackenzie King was 
receiving an honorary degree at Yale in token of his 
contributions to the solution of labor problems, and 
the postal service was under the direction of a for- 








‘ mer strike-breaker from Winnipeg! 


THE American Library Association devoted a spe- 
cial session of its annual conference, just conclud- 
ed, to the discussion of the relation of the library to 
adult education. The librarians seem to feel that 
they have thus far overlooked an important ser- 
vice. They have provided the general public with 
general reading, mostly recreational. They have 
provided ial groups with special materials, 
mostly professional, But they have not as yet es- 
tablished themselves in everybody’s mind as the 
people’s university. To do so they will need more 
than books; they will need plans and an educational 
theory. As a first step to such a program a study 
is to be made of library experience in adult edu- 
cation here and abroad. Extensive action will pre- 
sumably follow. 


'THE chief problem which the libraries face is the 
obvious one that confronts all educational institu- 
tions: what ought people to study? The colleges 
and universities are carried past this question some- 
how by the body of tradition upon which their 
courses of study very largely rest. They may be 
troubled and restless. Most of them are. But 
they have a status quo, and can carry on as going 
concerns. The libraries lack this comfort. Ac- 
cordingly their greatest temptation is to reach out 
for it to the established schools. Their greatest 
danger is that of making their reading lists pale re- 
flections of the syllabi of college courses. To do so 
would probably be fatal to their movement. By 
the same token, their chief opportunity is that of 
facing their problem squarely and working out ex- 
perimentally an answer to it by which the colleges 
themselves may ultimately profit. 


MOST American readers heard the name of Gia- 
como Matteotti for the first time when its bearer 
was already dead by assassination. The Federated 
Press Service gives the following facts concerning 
him. The son of a rich family he cast in his lot 
with the workers. He represented the more en- 


- lightened attitude of labor toward the war by 


spending most of the period in a Sicilian jail. Af- 
ter the war he became editor of Giustizia, the So- 
cialist organ, and in 1919 was elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Here he rendered himself ob- 
noxious by introducing a bill forbidding all persons 
interested in government contracts from holding 
office. As editor he remained at his post during the 
Fascist revolution, though his printing plant was 
attacked and edition after edition of his paper de- 
stroyed. He was returned to the Chamber by a 
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large majority at the last elections, and at once 
wenund to expose the fraudulent election meth. 


cds and corrupt administration of the Fascisti. His 
assassination, whether or not Mussolini was cog. 
nizant of the details of the plot, was the logical re. 
sult of the dictatorship of violence. Matteotti js 
reported to have foretold his own death in the 
words: “For the last two years nobody among us 
has known, when he left his home in the morning, 


, whether he would return in the evening.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WEIGEL, comman- 
der of the second army corps, is reported to have 
taken advantage of the national holiday and the 
tolerance of the excursions committee of the Demo- 
cratic Convention to remarkin the course ofa sabre- 
rattling address: “During the war I saw boys in civ- 
ilian clothes on the fourth of July and in battle in 
August. They were brave boys, but it was suicide.” 
It would be interesting to know where General 
Weigel was standing when he saw this affecting 


‘sight. His argument was, of course, that our boys 


must wear uniforms all the time. But the effect of 
his harangue upon the Democratic delegates, must 
have been to cause them to wonder if the nation 
would really do as much better, if it were universal- 
ly conscripted for war under a bureaucracy of briga- 
dier-generals with such extraordinary eye-sight. 


‘THE conference of the Little Entente held a few 
days ago at Prague had less importance than previ- 
ous gatherings. The Little Entente, of course, is 
still tied to the coat-tails of France; and the uncer- 
tainty as to the political course of the latter country 
which had resulted from the late election makes it 
impossible for the Little Entente to do more than 
mark time at present. Neither the Bessarabian ques- 
tion, all important to Roumania, nor the general 
problem of relations with Russia was brought up at 
the Prague meeting, which apparently confined it- 
self to an agreement as to common policy toward 
Hungary. It will be some time yet before the Lit- 
tile Entente knows on which side its bread will prove 
to be buttered and can shape its plans accordingly. 


The Sickness of American 


Politics 


Fag pene politics is sick. It has temporar- 
ily ceased to be a practicable method of ac- 
complishing needed public p That surely 
is the outstanding lesson of the Republican, the La 


‘ Follette and the Democratic Conventions. The sick- 


ness of American politics assumes a different symp- 
tom in the cases of the three different patients. The 
Republicans are suffering from the shock of a notor- 
ious and ignoble breakdown which was brought on 
by their own irresponsibility and bad faith, and they 
are occupied chiefly with concealing from them- 
selves and others their chagrin and their moral 
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bankruptcy. The progressives are suffering from a 
delusion of power. This delusion is at present in- 
from the political promotion of their radi- 
economic program. Yet it remains a necessary 
but dangerous pretense. The Democrats are suffer- 
ing from an intestinal infection which during the 
Convention subjected them to intermittent fever; 
and while in the fever they exhausted themselves 
with furious and futile combats. Yet the different 
ailments all come from a common source. The 
sickness of American politics is indicative of the in- 
creasing maladjustment one to another of the dif- 
ferent parts of American business and social life. 
These maladjustments impose tasks upon political 
agencies such as the Presidency, the legislatures, the 
courts and the party organizations which they are 
not capable of performing. They are ali breaking 
up or down; but particularly the parties. 

The chief cause of the- maladjustment is the 
enormously rapid industrial expansion of the coun- 
try which has been favored by the national economic 
policy and the fundamental law, and which has re- 
sulted in a dangerously complete concentration of 
economic power in the hands of urban business men 
and their parasites. American industrial expansion 
increased its pace steadily during the thirty years 
which succeeded the Civil War, but at that time its 
effects were balanced by the opportunity which 
homesteading still offered for the more abundant 
employment of capital and labor on the land. For 
ten or fifteen years after homesteading ceased, 
American agriculture retained enough momentum 
to hold its own. Since the war, however, capital 
and labor have tended to withdraw from the land. 
Not merely is the surplus wealth of the country 
being sucked into industry, but while industry has 
on the whole been extremely prosperous, millions 
of farmers have either lost their farms or else 
found themselves impoverished. The destruction 
of the balance which has so long subsisted between 
industry and agriculture is breeding discontent, 
frustrating popular expectations and undermining 
national traditions to an extent which strains Amer- 
ican social and legal institutions. It is demanding 
of American political leaders an amount of fore- 
sight, initiative, self-criticism and constructive 
statesmanship which they have not as yet developed. 
The several parties are powerful enougli to para- 
lyze government but impotent to carry it on. 

The Republican party has in the ee represented 
a coalition among the farm, the factory and the 
office; but since 1920 its policy has alienated the 
farmer and the worker and has tended more and 
more to favor and to glorify private business. The 
industrial expansion has gradually equipped busi- 
ness men to become much the most powerful, ener- 


getic, capable and self-confident class in the coun- 
try. They are moving towards the complete ap- 
BL or vere of Republicanism. They have not suc- 

as yet in displacing the older politicians who 
realize the poli ical 


impossibility of a party whose 
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policy is determined by the interests of one class. 
So long as they remain a one-class party, which 
probably will not be a great while, it is difficult to 
see how they can pass the kind of legislation, such 
as the Mellon tax bill, which they favor and which 
would carry further the Republican program of a 
government by and for business. But even though 
they cannot legislate themselves, they can for the 
present make it impossible for their opponents to 
pass legislation which they do not like. It will be 
impossible for either the progressives or the Demo- 
crats to attack the privileges and excessive opportu- 
nities of business and to retard the excessive rate 
of industrial expansion without damaging the pros- 
perity of the country; and the Republicans will be 
quick to that any slackening of business 
which is the result of political agitation is an assault 
on the American social fabric. Thus, paralyzed 
though it be for positive political action, business 
is strongly intrenched in the enjoyment of its exist- 
ing advantages. Its political agents can always asso- 
ciate a period of business depression, contraction of 
credit and unemployment which would be objec- 
tionable to millions of American voters with the 
political activity of their enemies. 

The disaffected economic groups which are sup- 
porting the candidacy of Senator La Follette, if by 
some miracle they win a victory at the coming elec- 
tion, would find it as difficult to legislate construc- 
tively for the national economic benefit as would the 
Republicans. They too are a minority. They are 
deeply divided among themselves—so much so 
that, like the Republicans, they did not dare pub- 
licly to discuss their possible differences during 
their Cleveland convention, and also like the Re- 
publicans they compensated for their latent dissen- 
sions by bestowing on their candidate a qualified 
dictatorship. Although progressives do not like to 
admit it, practical political progressivism is still 
chiefly an instrument of resistance. Progressives 
realize the direction in which they must look for a 
positive program, but a program’ upon which its 
members are sufficiently united, which it could 
translate into a series of operative legislative acts 
and which would be understood and supported by 
a sufficient number of voters simply does not exist. 
They are performing an indispensable service in 
organizing and fomenting opposition to the abuses 
of the prevailing economic system, and for that 
reason their candidate is entitled to the support of 
every American voter who believes in the need of 
economic and social reconstruction, but before they 
can become a constructive economic and social force, 
they will have to carry on a prolonged process of 
self. and popular education. They are justified in 
claiming political power even though they are not 
capable of using it constructively, for it is only by 
participating in government that they can learn how 
to realize their ideas. But they should not deceive 
themselves about what they are already able to 
accomplish. 
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the government minister responsible for the postal 
service was in Geneva attending the International 
Labor Conference, Premier Mackenzie King was 
receiving an honorary degree at Yale in token of his 
contributions to the solution of labor problems, and 
the postal service was under the direction of a for- 


‘ mer strike-breaker from Winnipeg! 


‘THE American Library Association devoted a spe- 
cial session of its annual conference, just conclud- 
ed, to the discussion of the relation of the library to 
adult education. The librarians seem to feel that 
they have thus far overlooked an important ser- 
vice. They have provided the general public with 
general reading, mostly recreational. They have 
provided ial groups with special materials, 
mostly professional. But they have not as yet es- 
tablished themselves in everybody’s mind as the 
people’s university. To do so they will need more 
than books; they will need plans and an educational 
theory. As a first step to such a program a study 
is to be made of library experience in adult edu- 
cation here and abroad. Extensive action will pre- 
sumably follow. 


‘THE chief problem which the libraries face is the 
obvious one that confronts all educational institu- 
tions: what ought people to study? The colleges 
and universities are carried past this question some- 
how by the body of tradition upon which their 
courses of study very largely rest. They may be 
troubled and restless. Most of them are. But 
they have a status quo, and can on as going 
concerns. The libraries lack this comfort. Ac- 
cordingly their greatest temptation is to reach out 
for it to the established schools. Their greatest 
danger is that of making their reading lists pale re- 
flections of the syllabi of college courses. To do so 
would probably be fatal to their movement. By 
the same token, their chief opportunity is that of 
facing their problem squarely and working out ex- 
perimentally an answer to it by which the colleges 
themselves may ultimately profit. 


MOST American readers heard the name of Gia- 
como Matteotti for the first time when its bearer 
was already dead by assassination. The Federated 
Press Service gives the following facts concerning 
him. The son of a rich family he cast in his lot 
with the workers. He represented the more en- 
lightened attitude of labor toward the war by 
spending most of the period in a Sicilian jail. Af- 
ter the war he became editor of Giustizia, the So- 
cialist organ, and in 1919 was elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Here he rendered himself ob- 
noxious by introducing a bill forbidding all persons 
interested in government contracts from holding 
office. As editor he remained at his post during the 
Fascist revolution, though his printing plant was 
attacked and edition after edition of his paper de- 
stroyed. He was returned to the Chamber by a 
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large majority at the last elections, and at once 
Byte to expose the fraudulent election meth- 
cds and corrupt administration of the Fascisti. Hj; 
assassination, whether or not Mussolini was cog. 
nizant of the details of the plot, was the logical re- 
sult of the dictatorship of violence. Matteott js 
reported to have foretold his own death in the 
words: “For the last two years nobody among us 
has known, when he left his home in the morning, 


, whether he would return in the evening.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WEIGEL, comman- 
der of the second army corps, is reported to have 
taken advantage of the national holiday and the 
tolerance of the excursions committee of the Demo- 
cratic Convention to remark in the course of a sabre- 
rattling address: “During the war I saw boys in civ- 
ilian clothes on the fourth of July and in battle in 
August. They were brave boys, but it was suicide.” 
It would be interesting to know where General 
Weigel was standing when he saw this affecting 


‘sight. His argument was, of course, that our boys 


must wear uniforms all the time. But the effect of 
his harangue upon the Democratic delegates, must 
have been to cause them to wonder if the nation 
would really do as much better, if it were universal- 
ly conscripted for war under a bureaucracy of briga- 
dier-generals with such extraordinary eye-sight. 


‘THE conference of the Little Entente held a few 
days ago at Prague had less importance than previ- 
ous gatherings. The Little Entente, of course, is 
still tied to the coat-tails of France; and the uncer- 
tainty as to the political course of the latter country 
which had resulted from the late election makes it 
impossible for the Little Entente to do more than 
mark time at present. Neither the Bessarabian ques- 
tion, all important to Roumania, nor the general 
problem of relations with Russia was brought up at 
the Prague meeting, which apparently confined it- 
self to an agreement as to common policy toward 
Hungary. It will be some time yet before the Lit- 
tile Entente knows on which side its bread will prove 
to be buttered and can shape its plans accordingly. 


The Sickness of American 


Politics 


MERICAN politics is sick. It has temporar- 

ily ceased to be a practicable method of ac- 
complishing needed public purposes. That surely 
is the outstanding lesson of the Republican, the La 


‘Follette and the Democratic Conventions. The sick- 


ness of American politics assumes a different symp- 
tom in the cases of the three different patients. The 
Republicans are suffering from the shock of a notor- 
ious and ignoble breakdown which was brought on 
by their own irresponsibility and bad faith, and they 
are occupied chiefly with concealing from them- 
selves and others their chagrin and their moral 
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bankruptcy. The progressives are suffering from a 
delusion of power. This delusion is at present in- 
le from the political promotion of their radi- 
cal economic program. Yet it remains a necessary 
but dangerous pretense. The Democrats are suffer- 
ing from an intestinal infection which during the 
Convention subjected them to intermittent fever; 
and while in the fever they exhausted themselves 
with furious and futile combats. Yet the different 
ailments all come from a common source. The 
sickness of American politics is indicative of the in- 
ing maladjustment one to another of the dif- 
ferent parts of American business and social life. 
These maladjustments impose tasks upon political 
agencies such as the Presidency, the legislatures, the 
courts and the party organizations which they are 
not capable of performing. They are ali breaking 
up or down; but particularly the parties. 

The chief cause of the- maladjustment is the 
enormously rapid industrial expansion of the coun- 
try which has been favored by the national economic 
policy and the fundamental law, and which has re- 
sulted in a dangerously complete concentration of 
economic power in the hands of urban business men 
and their parasites. American industrial expansion 
increased its pace steadily during the thirty years 
which succeeded the Civil War, but at that time its 
effects were balanced by the opportunity which 
homesteading still offered for the more abundant 
employment of capital and labor on the land. For 
ten or fifteen years after homesteading ceased, 
American agriculture retained enough momentum 
to hold its own. Since the war, however, capital 
and labor have tended to withdraw from the land. 
Not merely is the surplus wealth of the country 
being sucked into industry, but while industry has 
on the whole been extremely prosperous, millions 
of farmers have either lost their farms or else 
found themselves impoverished. The destruction 
of the balance which has so long subsisted between 
industry and agriculture is breeding discontent, 
frustrating popular expectations and undermining 
national traditions to an extent which strains Amer- 
ican social and legal institutions. It is demanding 
of American political leaders an amount of fore- 
sight, initiative, self-criticism and constructive 
statesmanship which they have not as yet developed. 
The several parties are powerful enougli to para- 
lyze government but impotent to carry it on. 

The Republican party has in the a represented 
2 coalition among the farm, the factory and the 
office; but since 1920 its policy has alienated the 
farmer and the worker and has tended more and 
more to favor and to glorify private business. The 
industrial expansion has gradually equipped busi- 
ness men to become much the most powerful, ener- 
getic, capable and self-confident class in the coun- 
try. They are moving towards the complete ap- 
propriation of Republicanism. They have not suc- 
ceeded as yet in displacing the older politicians who 
realize the political impossibility of a party whose 
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policy is determined by the interests of one class. 
So long as they remain a one-class party, which 
probably will not be a great while, it is difficult to 
see how they can pass the kind of legislation, such 
as the Mellon tax bill, which they favor and which 
would carry further the Republican program of a 
government by and for business. But even though 
they cannot legislate themselves, they can for the 
present make it impossible for their opponents to 
pass legislation which they do not like. It will be 
impossible for either the progressives or the Demo- 
crats to attack the privileges and excessive opportu- 
nities of business and to retard the excessive rate 
of industrial expansion without damaging the pros- 
perity of the country; and the Republicans will be 
quick to charge that any slackening of business 
which is the result of political agitation is an assault 
on the American social fabric. Thus, paralyzed 
though it be for positive political action, business 
is strongly intrenched in the enjoyment of its exist- 
ing advantages. Its political agents can always asso- 
ciate a period of business depression, contraction of 
credit and unemployment which would be objec- 
tionable to millions of American voters with the 
political activity of their enemies. 

The disaffected economic groups which are sup- 
porting the candidacy of Senator La Follette, if by 
some miracle they win a victory at the coming elec- 
tion, would find it as difficult to legislate construc- 
tively for the national economic benefit as would the 
Republicans. They too are a minority. They are 
deeply divided among themselves—so much so 
that, like the Republicans, they did not dare pub- 
licly to discuss their possible differences during 
their Cleveland convention, and also like the Re- 
publicans they compensated for their latent dissen- 
sions by bestowing on their candidate a qualified 
dictatorship. Although progressives do not like to 
admit it, practical political progressivism is still 
chiefly an instrument of resistance. Progressives 
realize the direction in which they must look for a 
positive program, but a program’ upon which its 
members are sufficiently united, which it could 
translate into a series of operative legislative acts 
and which would be understood and supported by 
a sufficient number of voters simply does not exist. 
They are performing an indispensable service in 
organizing and fomenting opposition to the abuses 
of the prevailing economic system, and for that 
reason their candidate is entitled to the support of 
every American voter who believes in the need of 
economic and social reconstruction, but before they 
can become a constructive economic and social force, 
they will have to carry on a prolonged process of 
self and popular education. They are justified in 
claiming political power even though they are not 
capable of using it constructively, for it is only by 
participating in government that they can learn how 
to realize their ideas. But they should not deceive 
themselves about what they are already able to 
accomplish. 
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The Republicans and progressives are divergent 
economic blocs which are in the process of dissolv- 
ing or reforming. The Democratic party remains, 
as it has been from the beginning, chiefly a terri- 
torial combination. Its leaders still act and think 
in terms of a society composed of the individual 
and the state without the intermediation of func- 
tional and economic groups. Its behavior during 
the recent convention in New York revealed a posi- 
tive indisposition to deal with the dominant eco- 
nomic issue except in so far as traditional Democra- 
tic formulas are adequate for that purpose. In 
order to avoid the nomination of its strongest can- 
didate who had campaigned as an economic progres- 
sive, it became furiously excited about religious 
bigotry which was entirely irrelevant to the issues 
of the campaign or the future activities of the fed- 
eral government. The tactics were successful. The 
Democratic leaders have prevented economic acids 
from eating into the traditional Democratic parti- 
san fabric, but they have preserved their unity at 
the expense of the reality of their political outlook. 
The vital contest of the coming campaign will take 
place between Coolidge and.La Follette. Davis 
will have to sit on the sidelines and keep the Demo- 
crats, so far as possible, true to the traditional Dem- 
ocratic formulas and blind to the issues which are 
really agitating and dividing the American people. 
He will call himself and his party liberal because he 
repeats these Democratic phrases, but he will be the 

est and most inoffensive liberal who ever pro- 
posed to subdue a rising tide of conflicting class 
activities with the spell of amiable and honored 
words. 

The refusal of so many Democrats and so many 
lawyers, judges and political leaders to recognize 
the importance of functional economic and profes- 
sional groups has much to do with the sickness of 
American politics. It leaves the individual theo- 
retically face to face with the state, the consequence 
being that when things go wrong and a group of 
individuals acquire plausible grievances, they in- 
stinctively appeal to the state for redress. Thus they 
not only often impose on the state an amount of 
responsibility for group good behavior which it is 
impesent to redeem, but they are inhibited from 
sufficiently considering how far their grievances or 
those of other groups are remedial by their own 
effort and that of their occupational associates. 
Practically all American economic and occupational 
groups codperate for the purpose of obtaining 
advantages for themselves and imposing reforms 
on others. The bankers when they assemble 
in a convention are loud in their denunciations 
of the agitation and agitators which are injurious 
to finance, but they do not seriously consider what 
there is in their own practices which from the public 
point of view is apen to criticism, and they do not 
reform themselves except as the result of pressure 
from without. The instance is typical. The same 
statement is equally true of the chambers of com- 
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merce, the manufacturers’ associations, the labo; 
unions, the farmers’ organizations and the profes. 
sional societies. It is notoriously true of politica! 
parties. In this country the Republicans, Demo. 
crats and progressives alike seem quite incapable of 
self-scrutiny, self-criticism and self-reform. They 
are too busy nominating candidates, exercising or 
seeking power, denouncing their opponents and 
claiming all the political virtues and abilities fo, 
themselves. 

So far as we can see there is only one adequate 
way of curing this sickness of American politics. 
It does not consist in trying to revive the traditional 
political individualism and the traditional American 
distrust of all state action and calling to the rescue 
the latent public spirit of the individual voter. It 
consists in educating Americans to understand that 
their own most vital relationship with the commun. 
ity arises from their economic and professional ac- 
tivities. The most effective way they can serve the 
community is to take care that those activities, as 
they are carried on, are adjusted to the activities 
of other groups, and are good for the community 
and for the men and women who participate in 
them. In so far as they will not watch their 
own activities and accept some public standard 
for estimating the results, a strain is in- 
evitably placed on political agencies which they 
can only imperfectly assume. In that event the at- 
tempt to devise political remedies becomes at once 
inevitable and futile. But the primary fault lies 
not with those who demand the remedies but those 
who provoke the sickness. The shabbiest American 
citizen of today is the voter who is disgusted with 
politics and abuses the politicians, but who consist- 
ently votes to keep the professional politicians in 
power and is indifferent or blind to the public 
aspects of his professional or economic activity. It 
is he who is doing most to make American politics 
sick. 


- John W. Davis 


HILE the balloting was in progress at Mad- 

ison Square Garden, a member of one of 

the great New York banking houses was asked 
whether there was any candidate whom the Demo- 
crats might name whom he, as a life-long Repub- 
lican, could support. “There is just one man,” he 
replied, “John W. Davis.” This true tale epitom- 
izes the significance of the Davis candidacy. His 
nomination clarifies the issues of the campaign 2 
no other nomination would have done. In an unex- 
pected way it sharply draws the line of cleavage. 
No informed progressive can find any reason con- 
nected with his progressive convictions for support- 
ing John W. Davis. He can vote for Davis only 
by disregarding progressivism. President Coolidge 
is an arid conservative who makes conservatism re- 
pellent. Mr. Davis is an engaging conservative 
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» makes it attractive. In essentials the two are 
ne as exponents of the philosophy of conservatism, 
4 as such are entitled to the suffrage of all con- 
vatives. Senator La Follette is the exponent of 
ne aims of progressivism, and, as such, entitled to 
ne support of all progressives. 

Let us strip the situation of beguiling irrelevan- 
jes. The personality of Mr. Davis is a handsome 
facade—but only a facade. What matters and alone 
ni is what is behind the facade—his outlook, 
his attitude, his preferences, his values of life. 
hese are the essential and permanent forces which 
ill determine the trend in our national destiny to 
hich, as specific problems may arise, he will con- 
ribute by specific acts and abstentions. We must 
rivet attention on this central issue, for Mr. Davis is 
ia siren who has widely cast the spell of his personal 
harm. Of course Mr. Davis was a highly successful 
mbassador at London. But surely that is no suffi- 
sent reason for electing him President of the 
United States. Mr..Davis has eloquently and per- 
suasively talked about America’s place in the world. 
His views are similar to those of former Attorney- 
General Wickersham; yet no progressive would 
dream of making Mr. Wickersham President. 
Equally irrelevant to the consideration of Mr. 
Davis’s claim to the Presidency is the nomination of 
Governor Bryan as Vice-President. Bryan’s nomi- 
nation is a red herring pure and simple. John W. 
Davis is running for President, not Charles W. 
Bryan, for Mr. Davis is surely not asking us to vote 
for him on the theory that he won’t serve. 

We agree with the chief organ of the Democratic 
party that “the essential of tolerance is to deal with 
each man on the basis of his actions,” and we shall, 
from week to week, deal specifically with Mr. 
Davis’s “actions,” including among the “actions” 
and utterances of a Presidential candidate his non- 
actions and his non-utterances, particularly those 
before his nomination, rather than the nominee’s 
skillful use of words to please the immediate taste 
and temper of a jury of voters. We shall hereafter 
advert to Mr. Davis’s relation to pressing problems, 
both domestic and foreign. Today we shall restrict 
ourselves to the central reason for the New Repub- 
lic’s opposition to Mr. Davis’s election. 

By “progressivism” we mean active dissatisfac- 
tion with the present social and economic govern- 
ment of the nation, and the necessity and hope for 
a drastically more humane, more just, and more 
beautiful ordering of the lives of men, women and 
children. Progressives naturally will differ as to 
the means by which these aims can be attained. But, 
unless there is agreement on substantial discontent 
with the present order of things and on purposive 
enhancement, through orderly, evolutionary pro- 
cess, of the significance of the individual lives of the 
great mass of the people, to talk of progressivism 
is meaningless. It is worse than meaningless—it is 
a dangerous pretense. Social-industrial problems, 
therefore, are the very heart of politics. The atti- 
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tude and outlook towards these problems are the 
decisive tests of present-day statesmanship. A can- 
didate’s emphasis and preferences, his desirables 
and his undesirables, his strong impulses 2nd repul- 
sions in the industrial life of the day, determine 
whether he is conservative or progressive, deter- 
mine, that is, whether on the whole he is satisfied 
with the present complexion of society, or whether, 
on the whole, he is dissatisfied and will use every 
occasion and every resource of will and wisdom to 
give greater fulness of life to the mass of the 
people. 

After the Davis nomination W. J. Bryan said 
that his opposition to Mr. Davis was “not personal.” 
Just because the basis of the opposition to Mr. 
Davis’s nomination was impersonal, it is as valid af- 
ter his nomination as it was before. Mr. Davis is 
an honest conservative, but the fact of his honesty 
does not render his conservatism any more accept- 
able. Of course Mr. Davis will not be the “tool of 
Wall Street” nor of anyone else. He will be the 
master of his own attitude and his own preferences. 
But, unfortunately his attitude and preferences, by 
native bent reinforced by confirming experience, 
honestly coincide with the attitude and preferences 
of the powerful economic and industrial leaders of 
the country. The Christian Science Monitor, in a 
warm appreciation of Mr. Davis, after properly re- 
jecting the naive notion that because his firm is 
closely associated with J. P. Morgan and Company, 
the Standard Oil and others, Mr. Davis as President 
would be the conscious “tool of Wall Street,” thus 
states the pith of the matter: “What may be said 
with probable justice is that, if he had not been re- 
cognized as being in accord with the general convic- 
tions which animate the great figures in that centre 
of American finance, he would never have been in- 
vited to become a member of the firm.” 

This may be said with more than “probable jus- 
tice.” Mr. Davis’s action and expressed views show 
that he and organized big business are elective 
affinities. Many years ago, as a young lawyer at the 
small bar of Clarksburg, West Virginia, Mr. Davis 
may have had a small and diversified practise 
among all sorts and conditions of men. In New 
York, by choice and by identity of interests, Mr. 
Davis became a close associate of the most powerful 
banking house in the world. He has become director 
in enterprises of great economic power, the Santa 
Fé, the National Bank of Commerce, the United 
States Rubber Company, and the business associate 
of such interlocking directors as E. J. Berwind, 
Newcomb Carlton, F. L. Hines, W. C. Potter, V. P. 
Snyder, Charles Steele, H. B. Thayer. So far as 
he has remained an advocate, his clients have been 
the rich and the powerful. In simple truth Mr. 
Davis has become the employe of Big Business— 
and an employe who seriously regards an income 
which we have reason to believe, is nearer $300,000 
a year than $100,000, as “profitable” “within mod- 
est bounds.” 
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Compare Mr. Davis’s career at the New York 
bar, after his retirement from London, with Mr. 
Hughes’s career, after his return to New York after 
serving as an outstanding member of the Supreme 
Court. Before he entered Harding’s cabinet Mr. 
Hughes was probably the most trusted and valued 
advocate in the United States. But Mr. Hughes 
was even-handed in his practise. He represented 
big and little people, he appeared for “labor” as 
well as for “capital.” It is characteristic of the two 
careers that Hughes was counsel for the United 
Mine Workers and Davis counsel against them. Let 
us not be misunderstood. It is a mistake, as a gen- 
eral rule, to identify lawyers with their clients. But 
it is not a mistake when the lawyer does so himself. 
Mr. Davis, in his attitude and aspirations, has made 
this identification. He glories in his specialized 
practise for Big Business and identifies America with 
his clients. As he himself said some months ago: “I 
have a fine list of clients. What lawyer wouldn’t 
want them? I have J. P. Morgan and Company, 
the Erie Railroad, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, and other foremost 
American concerns on my list. I am proud of them. 
They are big institutions, and so long as they ask 
for my services for honest work I am pleased to 
work for them. Big Business has made this coun- 
try what it is. We want Big Business. But it must 
be honest.” 

This emphasis reflects itself in Mr. Davis’s views 
on such fundamentals as the power to make the nec- 
essary social adjustments within the framework of 
the Constitution Shallow inferences are drawn 
from the fact that Mr. Davis, as counsel for the 
government, had to argue the first child labor case, 
without considering how deep was his belief in his 
own cause. The answer is to be found in Mr. 
Davis’s address as President of the American Bar 
Association. In this address he sets forth all the 
conventional conservatism in regard to criticism of 
the courts, and all the conservative sophistication in 
defense of the invalidation by courts of social legis- 
lation. Apparently some of the Supreme Court 
decisions are even too liberal for him. “Constitu- 
tional limitations” he tells us “have yielded to the 
police power under the pressure of real or supposed 
emergencies.” This, if it means anything, is a squint 
against the rent laws decisions, and indicates dis- 
approval of them. 

It all gets back to the essential issue of Mr. 
Davis’s support of things as they are. Mr. Davis 
will use his influence to keep alive and respectable 
a concentration of economic power which is danger- 
ous and intolerable. Because he is skillful, foes 
and attractive, he would make no breaks in tech- 
nique. He would be narrow in ideas, and gracious 
in their execution. The more charming, courage- 

‘ous and honest Mr. Davis is than is Mr. Coolidge, 

by so much more would he be a faithful and effi- 
cient obstacle to necessary changes for the promo- 
tion of a better social life. 
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Progressives and Monopoly 


HE importance of the La Follette candiday 

lies not in the platform but in the main eq 

nomic drift of the groups which will contro! th. 
party to which it isa prelude. It would have been 
miracle if sucha party had appeared on the scene with 
full-blown economic policies. There will be pleny 
of time to develop such measures before the part 


gains power to put into effect any detailed proposal Sin 
Nevertheless, it is necessary for the adherents of the ;, a | 
progressive group to criticize closely the economic more 
planks of the platform in preparation for the time -ontr 
when they must act effectively. and ti 

Perhaps the most heartfelt and popular plankii trol o 
is that directed against monopoly control of indus contr: 
try. With the general intent of this plank all pro obliq 
gressives must sympathize. But if it means in prac-JMj contr 
tice turning back to strict enforcement of the anti-{ in pt 
trust laws, a legal attempt to resuscitate small bus-[M throu 
ness enterprise and unlimited competition through-{M tratio 
out industry, the remedy, even if it could succeed It: 
would not remove the ills from which farmers forcir 
workers, and the main body of consumers are suf-@ unive 
fering. comp 

There are two conventional schools of thought oni few « 
this question. One, based on classical economics, is indus 
that free and open competition furnishes an auto-[M of th 
matic check to profiteering, inefficiency, inequitable[i or ov 
distribution of wealth and power. It assumes that {i ordin 
such competition would exist everywhere if it were other 
not for the interference of unfair practices which#M cause 
can be prevented by law. This is the assumption oni smal 
which the anti-trust laws are based. The other ex-§ dustr 
treme is the doctrine that centralization is an inevit-@ alrea 
able tendency in industry, that it is predestined tof tions 
go on indefinitely in all fields of endeavor becaus fi lowe: 
of its superior efficiency to the profit maker, and that J comp 
after the capitalists have trustified everything, the situa! 
misery of the people will force them to take over {MJ amor 
industry through the medium of the state. This sf waste 
the view of the extreme Marxists—and is embodied J ditio 
in the criticism leveled at the La Follette platform matt 
by William Z. Foster. grow 

The more scientific modern economists, however, “pit 
have put into our hands data which call both ex enab 
tremes in question. A study of this sort has jus fm smal 
been issued by the U. S. Sean of the Census— jm 8% 
The Integration of Industrial Operation, by Wil- te 
lard L. Thorp. The inferences which may be drawn i the « 
from the facts here presented are many, but their erat 
upshot is that there is no one universal economic HH ies 
law governing combination in industrial operation. thei 
In a good many important industries such as sugat tive 
refining and steel production, the size of the estab- Dou 
lishment has recently tended to grow on account of — Prev 
the higher efficiency of large-scale operation and the i SP! 
improved machinery and processes which require Mm Tevis 
heavy capital investment. This tendency has elimi J °P 


nated the opportunity of the small competitor in 4 
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way which no legislation can alter. It is not with- 
out limits, however. Beyond a certain point—dif- 
ferent in each industry—little further technical ad- 
vantage is gained by increase in size of the operating 
ynit. There are, therefore, no technical obstacles to 
the continuance of a certain amount of competition. 
In some industries the size limit of efficiency seems 
to be very low. In certain other industries, demand- 
ing small capital investment, the tendency has been 
: for the size of the establishment to decrease and 
Party competition to be intensified. 

pos Similar differences and qualifications are found 
of thelll in a study of the control by one central office of 
if more than one plant. The tendency toward central 
control is more marked in some cases than in others, 
and takes varying forms. We have horizontal con- 
trol of plants performing the same process, vertical 
control of plants performing successive processes, 
oblique control of bi-product plants, heterogeneous 
control of plants apparently having little connection 
in production, but perhaps obtaining advantage 
through common market outlets or capital concen- 
tration. 

It is certain that no simple formula, either of en- 
forcing universal competition, or of communizing 
universal combination, will be of much use in this 
complex situation. There are in the United States 
few absolute monopolies. There are a number of 
industries where large combinations control the bulk 
of the production because they are the more efficient 
or own the better resources. These concerns are 
ordinarily enabled to charge higher prices than they 
otherwise could and to ana huge profits, be- 
cause the market price is set (competitively) by the 
smaller, less efficient concerns. There are some in- 
-f@ dustries, such as railroads, where large combinations 
vit- already dominate, but where still larger combina- 
1 tof tions are desirable in the interest of efficiency and 
use MM lower prices. There are other industries highly 
that Mf competitive on account of their technical and market 
the MM situation, where a greater degree of codperation 
ver ™ among the competitors is essential to eliminate 
$ is waste, stabilize production, and improve labor con- 
ied ditions. The Sherman law and the Clayton law, no 
rm ™ matter how rigidly enforced, could not prevent the 

growth in some industries of large combinations of 
et,fm capital which, though not absolute monopolies, are 
ex-fm enabled by the comparative inefficiency of their 
ust # small competitors to make great profits. If such 
— i growth were prevented, the profits would be elimi- 
il-@ nated without lowering the prices. These laws, on 
yn /™ the other hand, have hampered much useful codp- 
cir J ration among smaller enterprises in other indus- 
ric MM tries and restrict trade associations and unions in 
n. /™ their efforts to bring about an approach to construc- 
at tive social control of industry by its participants. 
b- f™ Doubtless some restrictive laws are necessary to 
of MM Prevent unfair competition and price-fixing con- 
¢ #™ Spiracies, but the present laws are in urgent need of 
ref ‘evision to permit necessary activities on the part of 
i- #™ ‘OOperating groups of producers. In addition, we 
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need more far-reaching measures to deal with large 
combinations of privately owned capital. Instead 
of vainly trying to prevent them from arising, we 
shall have to devise measures of turning them to 
social uses. 

In certain cases, such as railroads and electric 
power, the industries may be ripe for public own- 
ership. In other cases we may have to extend the 
less desirable method of commission regulation. 
One remedy which ought to furnish a keystone to 
the progressive structure is a social use of taxation. 
This implies not merely taking surplus gains away 
from private hands by excess profits taxes—a meas- 
ure already explicit in the platform—but using this 
surplus for calculated social benefit. Presumably, 
if surplus profits are not removed from private con- 
trol, the bulk of them will be re-invested in indus- 
try. It is the dogma of the conservatives that no 
public use of the money can be as productive as such 
private re-investment. This dogma assumes that in- 
vestment seeking profit always turns to production 
for general needs, whereas taxes spent by the gov- 
ernment encourage waste and unproductive expen- 
diture. It is the business of those who want to 
socialize the surplus to seek channels of using it 
productively that do not render maximum profit to 
private owners and hence are not developed by 
them. Such channels might easily be found by a 
qualified commission of socially minded engineers 
and economists. Conservation, transportation, giant 
power, inexpensive housing, these and many other 
js rand needed enterprises do not normally attract 
sufficient capital unless carried on in ways that do 
not best serve the common man. If we recognize 
and permit monopoly gains—as economic realism 
must force us to do—the logical complement to such 
a policy is to sequester a large part of such gains 
for the general good. When the government has 
revised its accounts so as to distinguish between its 
current expenditures and its capital investments, and 
when it has established a technique for discovering 
and managing socially productive enterprises, it will 
indeed be a powerful instrument in progressive 
hands. It can then do much to redress the balance 
between the magnate and the common man. 
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Now That It’s Over 


inee for President because on Wednesday, 

June 9—after nine days and nights of actual 
balloting and sixteen days of actual convention 
fighting—the more than one thousand maddened 
mavericks of delegates had just sénse enough left 
to see the widest gate through which to rush to 
shelter. Much will be said and written in the next 
few months of how George Brennan always had 
Davis lodged largely in his mind; much will be said 
of thé really creditable if somewhat ostentatious 


J OHN W. DAVIS became the Democratic nom- 


. activity of James M. Cox, and much of the doings 


of other bosses and leaders. In truth, Mr. Davis’s 
nomination is mainly due to the fact that at the last 
his candidacy offered the delegates the largest exit 
with honor from an unendurable situation. 

After it had been established that neither Mc- 
Adoo nor Smith nor any of the candidates who lived 
in their shadows could be nominated, there were 
three men before the Convention who would have 
had the most careful consideration, had the leaders 
and the delegates coldly measured availability from 
the standpoint of possible Democratic victory. The 
three were Senator Ralston, Senator Walsh of 
Montana and Governor Ritchie. Ralston’s claim 
turned upon the theory of victory by reduction of 
losses. Without positive political color, he isthe kind 
of homespun, unassuming man that occasionally can 
be made very appealing to the people, and in addi- 
tion it was reasonably certain that he could carry 
Indiana, traditionally a pivotal state. What would 
have happened had Mr. Ralston not instructed 
Taggart to withdraw his name is as much one man’s 
guess as another’s. Mine is that he would not 
have been nominated; for in his case freedom from 
entanglement in the McAdoo-Smith struggle had 
elements of danger. 

Walsh and Ritchie did not get a running start, 
although their claims to consideration in any chess- 
board survey of the prospects weré extremely high. 
Walsh had at the foundation his general record of 
sound and enlightened public service, and the uni- 
versal respect which that has won, On top of that 
was his extraordinary and dramatic personal tri- 
umph in the Fall investigation. Plus all of that 
were these facts: He was a McAdoo man out of the 
West who would have made a tremendous call upon 
the people in that country, even upon many of 
those now believed to be swinging to La Follette; 
and he is a Roman Catholic, and an Irish one, who 
would have made a tremendous call upon the 
sentiment in the big cities that gave Smith’s can- 
didacy its vitality. Moreover, if the South would 
remain solid for any Catholic, it would for Walsh. 
No public man of today has less tendency toward 
religious prejudice or religious self-consciousness. 
Finally, there was the picture that Walsh made be- 


fore the Convention as chairman, a picture that con. 
firmed his fitness as one able to spread himself over 
all the discordant party elements. For Walsh was 
the superb chairman under conditions that would 
have destroyed an ordinary presiding officer; he 
was the born lawgiver, a model in impersonal com- 
petence asaruler. Two weeks’ observation of the 
man in action, with the knowledge of all that js 
in his record, sent the Convention to him heels over 
head for Vice-President, once the Presidential nom- 
inee was chosen, and only Walsh’s abrupt adjourn- 
ment of the Convention prevented his nomination 
by acclamation. But he had no show for President, 
because nobody coldly calculated; everybody dis. 
missed him under the no-Catholic rule. Ritchie's 
assets lay in his probable ability to win in the North 
and East while holding the South. Next to Smith 
he was counted the great wet governor. A Mary- 
land Democratic governor, born in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and a Protestant, could say anything that 
came into his head about liquor and carry the South 
with ease. Further, in point of general ability, 
Ritchie is clearly above the average of the men who 
appeared as candidates. But hé did not get his 
chance when McAdoo and Smith collapsed because 
the Smith following, evidently angry over his re- 
fusal to aid Smith in the balloting of the first week, 
turned away. Of course, there was no initiation of 
a Ritchie swing from the dry South or West. 
With Ralston, Walsh and Ritchie off the boards, 
following the breakdown of McAdoo and Smith 
and the elimination of the echo candidates, who was 
left? Davis, Robinson, Glass, Underwood and 
Saulsbury. Cox, on whom the Convention had seen 
from its beginnings the Indian sign of that seven 
million defeat, had never struck a spark and had 
made a dignified exit from the candidates’ field 
quite early. Of the others, Robinson was too 
lately emerged; besides, he was under the taboo of 
being from the solid South. Glass was another 
solid South product, and, a from that, he long 
had borne the reputation of a hot-tempered, hard- 
headed, difficult little man—the type that politicians 
shun. Underwood was what he has been for years, 
a man universally honored but questioned as a can- 
didate. He was still another solid South mea, and 
his candidacy was too familiar as a futility. Not 
only that, he had faded away in the popular pr- 
maries, and he was deeply involved in the Klan 
fight. The feeling in the Convention about former 
Senator Saulsbury’s candidacy was perfectly ex- 
pressed by Samuel G. Blythe. He said that when 
Delaware had cast its six votes for Senator Sauls- 
bury one hundred and twenty-two times, making in 
all seven hundred and thirty-two votes, or a two- 
thirds majority, it would claim the nomination for 
him on the theory of cumulative voting. And, with 
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delegates and leaJers placing such valuations, there 
stood Davis—apart! Apart was he from the other 
candidates in the universal belief in the brilliance 
and strength of his mind, a belief that has wrapped 
him at fifty-one years of age in an amazing con- 
temporary legend of greatness. Apart was he 
from the other candidates in a singularly gentle and 
philosophical dignity. Nobody knew what he 
thought of controverted domestic questions. In 
foreign affairs he was counted a League of Nations 
man, but in internal affairs scarcely anything was 
known beyond his adherence to the Democratic idea 
of a tariff framed to assure competition. The dele- 
gates had not the slightest concrete understanding 
of what he thought about today’s concerns in taxa- 
tion, farm relief, railroads, labor relations or any 
such questions. All they had to reason from was 
his record as a Wilson lieutenant. In fact, though 
the delegates might have reasoned from the facts of 
Davis’s career as a Wilson lieutenant, they did not. 
They thought simply about his fine mind and his 
fine character. And they had the naive great man 
faith that was so marked in Chicago in 1916, when 
Mr. Hughes, who had lived in austere judicial 
silence throughout the period in which occurred the 
Bull Moose convulsion at home, and the Mexican 
revolt and the outbreak of the World War abroad, 
was nominated for President by the Republicans. 
This great man faith in Mr. Davis was apparent 
from the first days of the convention. Knowing 
nothing of his present views, scores of delegates 
voiced the opinion that he was of all the candidates 
the best fitted for the office, among them being 
many who sought the nomination of another, on 
personal grounds or for expediency’s sake. 

What more natural than that the Convention, in 
distress, and long past the reasoning, calculating 
stage, should have turned instinctively to him. At 
least he offered dignity and honor. Defeat under 
his leadership would not be discredit, and that was 
important to a convention which felt that it had 
run amuck and made a fool of itself. As Cox put 
it, Davis could lift the campaign above the level of 
the convention. Of course, no one had the slight- 
est notion whether he could win. The few who 
stopped to analyze his chances realized very well 
that there was serious danger that his performance 
would be like that which followed Alton B. Parker’s 
andidacy twenty years ago—the South and a 
state or two here and there above the Ohio and the 
Potomac. As this is written, most politicians would 
credit the East to Coolidge, and divide the larger 
number of western States between Coolidge and 
La Follette. Davis’s chance to win is based mainly 
on the possibility that he will prove under the test 
as big a man as his friends believe. 

Those who may deplore the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party bought a splendid pig in a poke, in so 
far as issues are concerned, should save their tears. 
It was written that there should be no clear delinea- 
tion of party policies and principles. McAdoo, who 
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started as the candidate of the progressives and the 
economic dissenters, ended with his emphasis on 
opposition to the city bosses on racial, religious, so- 
cial and sentimental grounds. Smith’s campaign 
was based on social and religious feeling. The other 
candidates were echoes, or were chess-board candi- 
dates like Ralston, Walsh and Ritchie, or were dig- 
nitaries of the class headed by Davis. All of the 
genuine issues that have interested the country for 
months were submerged in the social, racial and re- 
ligious test that headed in the ludicrously over em- 
phasized Klan fight. That fight, started as a sim- 
ple political manceuvre against McAdoo, whom the 
Klan had supported in the South, aroused to the ut- 
most the full fervor of the wet Irish and Jewish 
Democracy of the North—the big city Democracy 
—that was behind Smith. And that, in turn, 
aroused to full fervor the dry Protestant Democ- 
racy of the West and South that had gone to Mc- 
Adoo originally principally for economic and poli- 
tical reasons. So the platform that might have been 
a party charter on the big issues is, in effect, a 
party evasion and apology on those issues. Framed 
in the shadow of the impending fight over the Klan, 
it embodies the easy compromises of men pre-occu- 
pied with other thoughts. 

The fact that the interests centred in the Klan 
fight so submerged all the issues that have been 
forming for four years is the best explanation of 
why McAdoo and Smith fought so long. But for 
the forcing of that issue by McAdoo’s enemies, he 
would have been down for good within three days. 
But for the forcing of it, Smith would have flick- 
ered as soon. With it forced, the Convention en- 
tered a form of insanity, and became divided into a 
pack of bull dogs. It is an interesting fact that the 
idea which finally released these bull-dog grips was 
developed by a man outside the Convention. When 
Smith and the minor candidates were demanding 
that McAdoo quit; and when McAdoo was reply- 
ing that it was impudent to ask him, the high man, 
to quit, Governor Ritchie sent into the conference 
of minor candidates on Sunday a proposal that all 
candidates release all delegates, and allow the latter 
to make a fresh start. The idea came from a vis- 
itor, B. Howell Griswold, of Baltimore, who also 
proposed the resolution offered by Ritchie’s repre- 
sentatives. The idea was accepted by the minor 
candidates and by Smith. Rejected by McAdoo, it 
finally was adopted by the Convention. It opened 
the door for a new movement of the delegates, and 
saved Cox from futility when he began to call at- 
tention to Davis. 

Nothing can better illustrate the blind fury 
which swept aside all real issues than this fact that 
under the spell of the Klan fight, and all that was 
associated therewith, it remained for the voice of 
reason to come, not from one of the supposedly cool 
and astute leaders, but from an observant lawyer 
and banker on the sidelines. 

Joun W. Owens. 
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Christianity as a Way of Life a 


this group * have codperated in an enter- 

prise which, in intention at least, is of some 
importance. We have been inquiring how and how 
far the Christian message of peace on earth and 
good will to men can obtain realization in modern 
social life. The enterprise began in a meeting at 
Lake Mohonk which I did not attend but which, as 
I have since gathered, agreed in general upon the 
existence of a dangerously morbid condition of the 
contemporary social body and the need of seeking a 
certain kind of remedy. The morbid condition con- 
sisted of racial, international and class conflicts 
which were becoming so bitter and so irreconcilable 
that they threatened to disrupt the complex, highly 
specialized and necessarily codperative civilization 
of today. The prospect of appeasing these con- 
flicts by the use exclusively of political or economic 
remedies was far from promising. On the contrary 
it seemed as if warfare between nations and classes 
belonged to the nature of current economic and poli- 
tical activities. But it seemed equally clear that the 
conduct of this warfare violated the most character- 
istic passages in the teachings of Christ. If such is 
the condition, sincere Christians are bound to in- 
quire why a nominally Christian society prefers to 
tolerate suicidal conflicts rather than to translate 
into life the truths of its own religion and in what 
ways, if any, they can repair the colossal default. 

The Lake Mohonk assembly proposed, conse- 
quently, a Conference on the Christian Way of Life 
which would consider how the truth resident in 
Christianity could get embodied in human conduct 
and particularly in those regions of human conduct 
which were given over to apparently irreconcilable 
warfare. They set up for this p three com- 
missions: one to deal with Christianity as applied to 
racial conflicts, and others to do the same for inter- 
national and industrial conflicts. In addition they 
authorized commissions on the social function of the 
church and on religious education. 

Underlying this program there was one assump- 
tion which, as far as I know, never came to the sur- 
face but which was nevertheless decisively forma- 
tive. | If Christendom were being torn to pieces 
in defiance of the promise offered by the religion 
of peace on earth and good will to men, it was be- 
cause the churches had occupied themselves with the 
salvation of the individual soul and had neglected 
the meaning and the consequence of Christian truth 
for man as a member of society. The major object 
of the conference, consequently, was to arouse pro- 
fessing Christians to the need of associating the 
salvation of the individual soul with some measure 
of social amelioration and to inquire what Christians 


D URING the last two years the members of 





* This address was read at a conference on the Christian Way 
of Life which was recently held at Lake Mohonk. 
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should do in order to give reality to their religion J these 
in social conduct. But there was, apparently, no Mf indee 
disposition to inquire and no sense of the need of in. assur 
quiry whether the fast association between social [MM certai 
amelioration and individual salvation as part of the tion t 
fundamental work of the Christian churches would [Jor ne 
react in any way upon what Christians had meant Minto a 
by the good life in the case of the individual. The 
Lake Mohonk Conference did not provide explicitly 
for an examination of individual as well as social 
frustrations and fulfillment in their relation to 
Christian truth. It looked in that direction by set- 
ting up a commission on religious education, but the 
general opinion was that this commission had no 
essential function to fulfill and it was quickly 
abandoned. If sincere Christians would only asso- 
ciate Christianity, so the Conference tacitly de- 
clared, with an ideal and a method of social conduct 
and amelioration as valid, as authoritative and as 
constructive as its ideal and method of individual 
conduct and fulfillment, the Christian churches 
might succeed in saving modern society from being 
victimized by irreconcilable conflicts. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference did not circum- 
scribe the commissions to which it gave birth either 
in the scope of their activities or in the choice of 
methods. They were free to adopt any procedure 
or plan of work which in the opinion of their mem- 
bers promised to be serviceable. It was far from 
obvious what that procedure should be. They were 
a frankly Christian group assembled to investigate 
how the truths of Christianity could be converted 
into a way of life; and their working method would 
depend upon what they conceived truth in general 
and particularly Christian truth to be in its relation 
to life. There existed among the members of the 
commissions a difference of opinion about this im- 
portant matter. Some of them conceived Christian 
truth to consist of principles or commandments in 
which professing Christians did not sufficiently be- 
lieve, and to which they expected to give reality by 
explaining their application to the facts of industry 
and politics and by placing behind these applic- 
tions the authority of organized Christianity and the 
passion of sincere Christians for the integrity of 
their faith, There were others who were more 
sceptical. They doubted whether in any sense that 
would be constructive in social conduct they could 
definitely formulate for other people what the 
Christian way of life was. They believed that an 
attempt at such formulation would beg the question 
and convert what should be the search for a route 
into the justification of a goal. They wished to be- 
gin by taking nothing for granted except a disin- 
terested common desire to seek a way of life which 
wculd appease social conflicts, which would take 
account of the ways in which lives had to be real- 
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ized in this world and which could at the same time 


honestly be called Christian. 

As a matter of fact as soon as the several com- 
missions got to work, their method of inquiry was 
determined more by the second than by the first of 
these conceptions. The Industrial Commission did, 
indeed, begin by moving along the other road. It 
assumed for a while that it was the custodian of 
certain saving Christian principles whose applica- 
tion to industrial controversies had been overlooked 
or neglected, but which the church could convert 
into a healing social policy by their authoritative 
consecration as Christian, their uncompromising ap- 
plication and the invention of an appropriate tech- 
nique. The realization’‘of Christianity in social life 
was chiefly the business of the accredited Christian 
engineer who would plan and administer the recon- 
struction of society according to the requirements of 

he social creeds already adopted by the several 
denominational assemblies. The International Com- 
mission, on the other hand, adopted a more tenta- 
tive and sceptical attitude—an attitude which has in 
he past been associated rather with the scientific 
han with the religious search for truth. Its mem- 
bers did not see the virtue of adopting principles 
nd of proposing to reénforce them with the au- 
hority of the Christian church and with the passion 
of Christian conviction as long as their specific ap- 
plication in life was arbitrary or ambiguous. That 
method seemed to advertise Christianity as a way 
of discourse rather than as a way of life. Before 
drawing up principles and adopting resolutions, 
hey proposed to explore international relations as 
region of human experience. They preferred in 
he beginning to ask questions rather than to answer 
hem, and to discover by a cautious survey of the 
cography and dynamics of international conten- 
ions what they were and how much people knew 
bout them. It would be time to consider later 
hether there was any way of integrating these con- 
icts which could be called Christian. Soon there- 
both the Industrial and Racial Commissions 
ried out a variation suited to their own particular 
eeds of the same attitude and method. 

in starting on their inquiries, animated by the 

tan, economical and sceptical spirit of science rather 
tan with the opulent faith ordinarily associated 
th religion, the three commissions were appro- 
ating the net benefit of a century of futile essays 

i searching for authentic knowledge of social proc- 
es. One social philosopher after another had ex- 
ed social conduct as the verification of a prin- 
ple or principles which he inferred from the facts 
t recorded social experience; and in so far as in 


is opinion he had reduced past social processes to 

he considered himself justified in sentencing 
iture social processes to obey his determinations. 
uit his assumed laws were in truth mere hypotheses 
uich at best might help to explain what had al- 
dy happened. They could determine future so- 
al conduct only through the agency of human 
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choices and instruments. A disinterested student of 
social processes is not entitled to set up such 
hypotheses as the necessary or desirable forms for 
the conduct of other people. The subject matter 
of social science is the activities of human beings 
who are above everything else themselves. The 
conflicts, adjustments and solutions which we seek 
to understand or create are inseparably tied up with 
the choices and the behavior of the people who 
carry on the activities. The people themselves must 
be dealt with as realities which can be reached and 
moved only from the inside of their minds. 

It follows that if an inquiry into Christianity as 
applied to life is to be really scientific, the inquirers 
have no right to formulate rules of Christian con- 
duct in industry and politics and tell Christians that, 
if they propose to be Christian, they ought to be- 
have according to the prescribed rules. No matter 
how inspired or ingenious a commission was in for- 
mulating its dictates, it would not by dictation start 
anything moving in the minds of other people 
which would enable them to Christianize their con- 
duct. At best it would merely Christianize their in- 
terpretation of their conduct. A Christian mission 
cannot help others in giving reality to Christianity 
as a way of life without beginning by the issue of a 
self-denying ordinance for itself and a declaration 
of independence for them. Principles whether 
Christian or not are vehicles of understanding 
rather than instruments of authority. 

By abandoning the attempt to reach authoritative 
conclusions which less enlightened people are under 
some obligation to accept and obey, the commissions 
abandoned what is in my opinion an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the translation of Christian or any other 
truth into a way of life for all human beings. As 
long as enlightened people believe that the key 
which unlocks the consummate life for mankind is 
their own formulation of what the consummate life 
is, they are obliged to propagate spiritual truth 
chiefly by exhorting other people to listen rever- 
ently and to obey, and by imposing some penalty 
for indifference or disobedience. They talk and act 
as if truth were superior to life and capable of dic- 
tating to life the way of living well. This very 
assumption is, I think, the obstacle which has in the 
past condemned Christianity, in spite of the spirit 
and the example of its Founder, to operate more as 
a matter of discipline, admonition and dictation than 
as a stimulus to autonomous and progressive living. 
Its abandonment by the commissions saves the Con- 
ference from proceeding along a road which in the 
beginning looks deceptively broad, smooth,.easy and 
obvious but which eventually slides down hill into a 
trackless desert. 

On the other hand the procedure adopted by the 
commissions will prove to be more constructive than 
in the beginning it looks. When they refused to 
penetrate social life with Christian truth by affirm- 
ing the competence of certain Christian principles 
to declare how life ought to be lived, they acted as 
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if life were prior to truth or at least as if life and 
truth were codrdinate and interdependent. The 
procedure implies a revolt against the prevailing 
methods of realizing moral and social truths. Not 
only does it grant a reality to life, not our own, 
which such life can never obtain in the case of those 
who know enough to order it about, but in as much 
as the lives of these people must take orders, if 
anywhere, from within, it requires the commissions 
as the logical consequence of the adopted method, 
to start something moving in other minds. That, 
of course, is precisely what they have undertaken 
to do. They have selected as their agency of edu- 
cation and propaganda discussion groups, formed so 
far as possible of people who themselves participate 
in political and industrial conflicts. They are de~ 
pending upon the intellectual and moral impulse 
and experience generated by well-managed discus- 
sions to arouse previously stagnant minds to the 
meaning of such conflicts and to the consideration 
of possible ways out. The object is to create a liaison 
between what these people are doing and what they 
are thinking which will help them to demonstrate in 
their own experience the indispensability ot thought 
to the fulfillment of life and the indispensability 
of life to the objectification of thought. 

If this liaison is a requisite indispensable to the 
realization of both life and thought, is not the 
method adopted by the commissions at least poten- 
tially religious—as religion was understood by the 
Lake Mohonk Conference? The Christians who 
felt the need of a conference on the Christian way 
of life proclaimed in effect that their religion 
would not be true to itself or faithful to its func- 
tion unless it could become, much more than it now 
is, a way of life. They sought a better synthesis be- 
tween life and truth. But if, as the method adopted 
by the commissions assumes, no formulation of 
truth, whether religious or not, can presume to dic- 
tate to life in so many words how it should behave 
in order to get itself realized, the problem of re- 
ligious and Christian education takes on a novel, a 
perplexing and even a somewhat paradoxical char- 
acter. Christian education will be dedicated primar- 
ily to the discovery of a method whereby life itself 
will secrete the truth which it needs for its own 
liberation. Whatever that method may be, it must 
include the sceptical, experimental, patient and tol- 
erant assumption of the ability of human life to find 
the good way through the increasing understanding 
of its own experience which the commissions are 
practicing. This sceptical and experimental attitude 
is a necessary safeguard forthe sanity of those people 
who seek to live by the light of truth in a world like 
ours in which what is declared to be God’s truth is 
so often only a peculiarly pretentious form of error 
or illusion. But concealed in this sceptical attitude 
there is something resembling a religious faith. It 
attaches more reality and power to the lives of hu- 
man beings than it does to any assertions or com- 
mandments which the authorities can utter about 
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those lives. If human lives are to be fulfilled ty. 
fulfillment must result from the meaning whic, 
they themselves infuse into what they do. Tho 
who act on this method are by implication setting up 
a catholic democratic fellowship which seeks to ep. 
list their brothers in an undertaking to attain th. 
good life by participating watchfully, disinterey. 
edly, methodically and purposively in a parliamen 
of common activities. 


II. 


Much, however, as I believe in the education 
and possibly the religious value of the work noy 
being undertaken by the commissions, their program 
remains unsatisfactory in one essential respect. It j 
limited to stimulating the thorough-going, attentive 
and well-informed discussion of conflicts whid 
arise out of social activities by groups of people wh 
participate in them. This program seems to m 
invulnerable so far as it goes, but it does not » 
far enough. No doubt if it were put into practig 
by faithful Christians as sincerely, as devoutly anj 
as generally as they now practice attendance ¢ 
church, it would not only help to appease trouble 
some .and dangerous social conflicts, but it woul 
constitute the beginning of an improved individu: 
moral education. Yet it would not, I feel s 
satisfy the imagination and the conscience of t! 
great body of Christians or the urgent need o 
Christendom as a spiritual society. It lacks th 
direct appeal to personal aspiration, to purity an 
intensity of personal feeling which has been am 
will continue to be the most powerful source « 
Christian reformation. How can the Conference ¢ 
the Christian Way of Life summon to its assistang 
the characteristically religious passion for purity 0 
life and for personal spiritual power? 

If the Conference has neglected to start inquing 
in this direction, the fault is not entirely its ow: 
For a reason to which we have already called atten 
tion, the layout of its work did not provide for 
investigation into the possible increase of the pe 
sonal religious aspiration and power which 1 
available for Christianizing the conduct of a pr 
fessedly Christian society of men and women. TI 
meeting at Lake Mohonk planned only for the 
tempted transfer into social conduct of a fund 
spiritual energy and religious truth which was 4 
sumed to have been successfully but too exclusive 
expended on the salvation of the individual so 
It is this assumption that we seem obliged now 
call into question. The commissions have propos 
a program which, if carried out by the church 
will gradually mobilize for the appeasement. 
social conflicts some part of the ability to reall 
righteousness and truth which Christians were 
ready vindicating in their personal lives. But mM 
they any reason for believing that Christians ™ 
possess any such ability in sufficient measure’ 

As soon as we candidly face the revolution 
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individual and social conduct which the sincere at- 
tempt to adopt Christianity as a way of life would 
involve, we are forced to put the question to our- 
selves which an anonymous writer in the Manches- 
ter Guardian put to the Englishmen who are inter- 
ested in the corresponding effort of the British 
churches. After paying tribute to the ideals which 
Copec had rendered articulate he asks “whether 
there is in the churches today the necessary spiritual 
power to bring these ideals into being.” If the 
resolutions passed at the Birmingham conference 
were acted upon, “they would involve something 
like a change in human nature. . . . So the question 
whether there is in England today the necessary 
spiritual force to effect the change is important.” 
If the question is important for Copec, it is even 
more important for the American Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life. The British group sin- 
cerely believed that by passing resolutions which 
authoritatively formulated the principles of Chris- 
tian social ethics, it was really adding a cubit to the 
stature of effective Christian moral aspiration. But 
the American group has at least provisionally re- 
nounced such an expectation. It does not count on 
infusing Christianity into social life by adopting 
good resolutions, and it is bound to be equally scep- 
tical about their efficacy under the existing circum- 
stances to give increasing reality and energy to in- 
dividual religious aspiration. Popular Christianity 
of today, notwithstanding its services to the moral 
standards of the community, is not capable by the 
use of any of its customary methods of effecting the 
profound alteration of human nature which seems 
to be demanded. The problem of the Conference 
isnot a problem of shifting or redistributing an ex- 
isting fund of effective spiritual truth and energy. 
The spiritual insight and energy effective for the 
purpose does not exist. If it did exist and was be- 
ing dedicated by the churches to redeeming individ- 
ual lives in the sense of inspiring them with suffi- 
cient aspiration and knowledge to fulfill themselves 
in this world, it would already have enabled the 
churches to create Christians who would not feel 
themselves so helpless in the face of social conflicts. 
The Problem of the Conference is to suggest some 
way of calling to the assistance of Christendom a 
substantial increase of spiritual aspiration and en- 
ergy which, if it could be evoked, would invigorate 
and reconstruct human life as a whole and in all 
its expressions. 

The Conference is not prepared by its present 
organization and program to consider this problem. 
It has abandoned the commission on religious ed- 
ucation which might have searched for possible ways 
of impregnating individual minds with an increas- 
ing passion for their own and general human ful- 
fillment. The commission on the Church will be 
cccupied chiefly with the adequacy of that institu- 
tion as a spiritual society in competition or codpera- 
tion with other less spiritual societies rather than 
with the problem of regenerating the individual 
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and increasing his effective spiritual power. The 
several commissions which are investigating the ap- 
plication of Christianity to special regions of social 
misconduct are employing a method which, so far 
as it goes, infuses Christian conviction with the en- 
ergy of life, but the scope of their investigation and 
the adequacy of the method are limited. They have 
no express license to inquire into the nature and 
source and the possible acceleration and increase of 
Christian spiritual energy and vision in general. Yet 
the progress of their own investigations is checked 
by the want of some provisional answers to these 
inquiries. At the same time their scepticism as to 
the existence of Christian formulas which are capa- 
ble of appeasing social conflicts renders it indispens- 
able: for them to seek some substitute for the im- 
portant part which in the past a devout belief in the 
efficacy of formulas has played in the manufacture 
of spiritual energy. 

What I am driving at, consequently, is this. If 
Christianity is to furnish to modern society an au- 
thentic way of appeasing the conflicts which are by 
way of tearing it to pieces, its professors must not 
only, as we have already concluded, stimulate their 
less enlightened brothers to act as if they were 
capable of realizing their own lives, but they must 
set up Christian schools which are qualified to con- 
vert this capability into more of an actuality. Well 
managed group discussion will no doubt do much to 
humanize those who participate in social activities, 
but the educational value of group discussion de- 
pends largely on the personal quality of the mem- 
bers of the groups. It results only in partial under- 
standing, in impoverished agreements and possibly 
in costly decisions just in proportion as the people 
who participate therein begin by being unawakened, 
uninvigorated and unenlightened. Why are they 
not better prepared? Clearly because the educa- 
tion which they obtain as Christians is not an educa- 
tion which enables them to infuse the truth of 
Christianity into their lives. They do not know 
how to take counsel either with others or with them- 
selves and to live bravely by the light of the accru- 
ing wisdom. The failure of the Christian churches 
to derive from their gospel of peace and under- 
standing a method of appeasing or integrating so- 
cial conflicts is the reflection of adeeper failure. They 
have also failed to study disinterestedly and search- 
ingly how human personalities which are so fre- 
quently torn by equally unmanageable, elusive and 
stubborn conflicts and which usually confuse self- 
control with certain specific habits of self-denial, 
can integrate themselves by the assimilation of 
Christian or any other truth. The Conference on 
the Christian Way of Life cannot make any head- 
way with its task of providing a social equivalent 
for Christianity unless it adds to its undertaking 
an equally scientific study of what individual souls 
must do, know and believe in order to be liberated, 
unified and redeemed. 

If these contentions are justified, the Conference 
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should provide in some effective way for the ex- 





achieve, this assembly would not, I believe, be 
necessary. The knowledge which it is seeking would 
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rae ts haustive study of the fundamental problem of how @ 
a Christians can make the religion of Jesus Christ then be incorporated in the common consciousness 
4 eae more creative of liberated, invigorated and integ- of Christians. It is rendered necessary by the more ,3 
es ae rated human beings. I shall not try to suggest exacting requirements which the scientific, indus- rw 


trialized, secular and codperative civilization of to- pe 


rae what the provision should be, but whatever else it 
day is making upon the effective spiritual insight wn 


ae a : is, it should be planned to meet one particular de- 
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mand. By undertaking this responsibility the Con- 
ference would not be adding to its program of work 
one more region of special investigation, as it would, 


for instance, if it set up a commission on the family . 


and the relations between men and women. It 
would be starting an inquiry, the results of which 
would be formative for the future work of all the 


and energy of mankind. Civilization can no longer 
afford to overlook the continuation of those internal 
conflicts which in the past did not disturb the 
equanimity of the most impassioned Christians. 
Even St. Francis of Assisi took part in a holy war. 
An inquiry into the method whereby the Christian 
churches may create the spiritual energy necessary 


























existing and all possible future commissions. The to realize a Christian way of life in the world of 
new agency, whatever it is, would deal with the cen- today must explore the energy and the flight of the 
tral problem of the conference as a whole, and it human spirit, not so much in its historic manifesta- 
should be constituted for the purpose of bringing to tions as in its essential processes and in novel pos- 
bear on the work all the intellectual and morai re- sibilities. ods, 
ay sources which the membership of the group con- Christianity has not heretofore tackled the job of J doct 
vier, tained. educating Christians to live adequately, freely and ing 
Tule Should the Conference set up a group or several so far as possible harmoniously in this world. The I cent 
a «groups which are to study how Christian truth is to’ most impassioned Christians have regarded secular very 
heey be rendered more dynamic and creative for all hu- life as a brief, miserable and necessarily discordant J |ife 
se man activities, personal and social, the first question prelude to an eternity of privation or fulfillment in IB gore 
0 ae which these groups would have to decide is again the world beyond. They have regarded human 9 meth 
i that of method. How can they acquire the knowl- nature as depraved and incapable of fulfillment & natu; 
pte edge which may help it to perform their task? save by virtue of some miracle of divine intercession J |iber 
PAR tS ae They would not, like the special commissions, be and grace. Such being their attitude, they have I whict 
4 i exploring regions of secular human experience sought a method of conducting life in this world 9 ed a, 
auf which in the past have so often been supposed to which at best amounted to no more than the prep- i divid, 
a owe allegiance to some non-religious authority. aration for a consummation which would take place I ence. 
They would, on the contrary, be studying what has elsewhere. The good life consisted in building up [i of jts 
i always been the central problem of religious or certain habits of self-denial which were considered I can by 
if) Christian truth in its relation to life, and for this equivalent to positive and general self-control and J ing fc 
yh reason they would be strongly tempted to begin the purging one’s state of mind of carnal and selfish I preat 
iad et | inquiry in a less sceptical spirit than did the special passions. Those whom Christianity saved were be- In : 
he commissions.. They would be tempted, that is, to ing rescued from an enemy. They were being de- I tianity 
fe) ‘e assume that the most important material for them _livered from a prison which consisted of human life I create 
re to study is the historical record of Christianity— itself and the surrounding world of nature. This I for arc 
as [ els the different attempts which sincere Christians have contempt for human nature and its fulfillment in I standir 
Oe ee at different times and under different conditions this world dominated Christian consciousness until 9 how it 
bE ae ot made to give reality to Christianity as a way of life. an increasing knowledge of nature and human s0- good ¢ 
| + | They might naturally expect to derive from an ciety brought with it a new hope for mankind. I realize 
; | examination of the periods and lives which were During the eighteenth century men began to be- MM tor gr: 
ay more profoundly moved by Christian truth than lieve that scientific research would furnish to hu- Mi record . 
a a are the Christians today, the knowledge which they manity methods of controlling nature which would I forced | 
ae 3 need in order to give reality under contemporary alleviate the misery, the discord and the impotence I Christig 
ye conditions to the Christian way of life. which had frustrated human life. This hope firs HM fulfille; 
i aie In my opinion this would be a mistake. The appeared among people who were not Christian and Hi as muct 
rea | Conference cannot obtain the knowledge which will to whom it became a promise of increased individ- Mend, th 
CE enable the Christian churches to associate Christian ual satisfaction through the augmented production Ij means, 
1 Bs conviction with an enhanced quality and energy of and the socialized distribution of an economic sur- Hand the 
OH human personality by a critical examination of the plus. Later the Christian churches began to share Mi conscioy: 
worldly record of Christianity. Such an examina- the hope and to express it in their social creeds and Hi ness ach 
tion is, I think, an essential part of the work of the aspirations. But by so doing official Christianity Mall, with, 
: 1 Conference, but it is introductory to the main job altered by implication the valuation which it had MiMfnd out 
ie | rather than contributory thereto. If the light which traditionally placed on life in this world and the fi» confid 
SEES the Conference is seeking could be obtained from an meaning which it attached to human fulfillment Mimulgatin 
| et eae examination of the triumphs which Christians as the Not only did it pledge itself by adopting a socal Mitianity ip 
arty. + | result of Christian faith have found the power to program to seek a method of social amelioration Hfhow cop 
id tas }%; . 
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which was both scientific and Christian; it also 
by the same innovation to seek a 
method of individual fulfillment which could only 
be derived from a study of the latent possibilities 
of the formerly despised and distrusted nature of 
man. 

That is why in my opinion the method and 
knowledge which Christians need in order to give 
reality to Christianity, conceived as a way of life, 
cannot be derived from a study of the historical rec- 
ord. Jesus bequeathed to his followers a gospel, 
an example and a vision, but he did not bequeath to 
them, or his immediate disciples did not understand 
him well enough to discover from the way in which 
he lived, a trustworthy method of keeping the truth 
which he incarnated alive in themselves and other 
people. His later disciples have tried many meth- 
ods, including ritual and worship of all kinds, in- 
doctrination, impassioned meditation, magic, preach- 
ing and prayer. Particularly during the past three 
centuries Christians have propagated Christianity 
very largely as a truth which would liberate human 
life through the creative uplift of potent and 
sacred words. But they have never sought for a 
method which was derived from a study of human 
nature itself, which would know enough to bring 
liberation to human beings during this life and 
which had to be handed down, not by being record- 
ed and expounded, but by being applied by in- 
dividual Christians in elucidating their own experi- 
ence. Recognition of the value of such a method, 
of its possible attainment, of the way in which it 
can be attained, and of the hopelessness of search- 
ing for it by exploring the historical record is the 
great need of contemporary Christianity. 

In fact the present dependence of official Chris- 
tianity on the power of noble and sacred words to 
create spiritual energy makes it extremely difficult 
for ardent Christians to reach an imaginative under- 
standing of what a method or way of life is and 
how it differs from a way of discourse. Of course 
good Christians are wholly sincere in proposing to 
realize Christian truth in their lives, but they take 
tor granted that the knowledge of the Christian 
record and the worship of Christian symbols, rein- 
forced by personal sincerity, is sufficient to convert 
Christians into personalities whose lives are being 
tulfilled by the incarnation of Christian truth. In 
as much as they passionately or devoutly will the 
end, they assume themselves to have willed the 
means. But they do not know what the means are, 
and the ignorance is fatal. For unless they are 
conscious of their own processes and by conscious- 
ness achieve self-control, the end is realized, if at 
all, without their participation. They will never 
find out what the means are until they cease to be 
% confidently preoccupied with the virtue of pro- 
mulgating the end. If they wish to translate Chris- 
tanity into a way of life, they must first realize 


tow comely destitute they are of a method 


Yhich will enable them to unfold their lives in the 
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light of any authentic knowledge of themselves. 
After they have reached an understanding of how 
human nature works and how it can become incivid- 
ualized, they can consider how far the naturally 
good life, in so far as they have learned to live it, 
is not also the Christian life. 

The search for this method, although conducted 
for the purpose of throwing light on a Christian 
way of life, would be primarily scientific. Like all 
scientific inquiries it would undertake its enterprise 
guiltless of any allegiance except to the truth as 
developed by the inquiry itself. Those who under- 
took it could not assume a certain conception of 
Christianity in order to try out whether or how far 
it would work in unfolding human life. By so do- 
ing they would place their trust, not in human life 
itself, but in a Christianity which insisted on being 
an intellectual and external interpretation of human 
life. If human beings are able by experience in liv- 
ing to secrete a truth whereby they as individuals 
can liberate their lives, that truth must be embodied 
in a method rather than in a hypothesis, principle 
or a dogma or even a symbol. The truth for which 
they were searching would have to be both realized 
through the medium of lives which were actually 
being lived and could not be envisaged without con- 
fidence in those lives. 

In so far as they sought for a method rather than 
a principle or hypothesis, the members of the group 
which conducted the inquiry would have to submit 
to a drastic but an inspiring test of success. Unlike 
social investigators the inquirers would be to an 
unusual extent personally responsible for their own 
success or failure. A commission which deals with 
Christianity in industry or politics is investigating 
chiefly the activities of other people—of employers, 
Wage-earners, statesmen, voters and generals. It 
must take these people as it finds them and depend 
upon a method which will open and stir up other 
minds and stimulate them to watch and reform 
their activities. But the members of groups which 
applied the scientific method and spirit to the pos- 
sible regeneration of individual life would be en- 
gaged primarily in reforming not other people but 
themselves. In so far as they caught a glimpse of 
some promising way of liberating human life, they 
would be bound to test by personal experiment 
whether or not the guess was good. They would 
conduct the inquiry at their own spiritual expense. 
They would themselves be living as well as inquir- 
ing, and the life and the inquiry would be insep- 
arable, if not indistinguishable. They must either 
produce something in the nature of regenerative 
human lives or they will have failed to vindicate 
their enterprise. 

The time is ripe for the starting of such an ex- 
perimental inquiry. Recent additions to the pre- 
vailing knowledge of the human mind and body 
are encouraging. There are plausible reasons for 
believing that human beings are physiological and 
psychological units of a kind which are always mov- 
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ing in the direction of more or less complete whole- 
ness. They are capable of fulfillment only as 
individual personalities and in terms of the progres- 
sive movement of their own lives. This conception 
of human nature is proposed as the result of ob- 
servations, but it cannot be vindicated merely by 
observation. Its verification demands systematic 
and whole-hearted experimentation designed to dis- 
cover how far and in what way the progressive 
individualized integration of human lives can be 
brought about. It demands, that is, the kind of 
inquiry which I am proposing as the essential task 
of the Conference on the Christian Way of Life. 
Precisely because prevailing psychological theories 
call for and are provoking experiments in the labor- 
atory of life itself, there are many investigators of 
all kinds who have already started upon the search, 
and in a few years there will be many more. 
There are obvious and powerful reasons why de- 
vout Christians should not allow this immensely 
important inquiry to be monopolized by psycho- 
physiologists or lay moralists. A large part of the 
future credit of Christianity is staked on the result. 
The prevailing knowledge of human nature is now 
passing through ‘an upheaval analogous to that 
which took place in cosmology at the time of 
Copernicus and Galileo. If as a consequence of this 
knowledge it is possible to develop a method of 
liberating and integrating human lives which work 
sufficiently well but in which the Christian gospel 
and experience play no part, Christianity will enter 
upon a final misunderstanding with science from 
which it is certain to suffer. This result may well 


take place, unless the leaders of the Christian 


church understand at once the crying need of in- 
creased spiritual energy and vision, the impossibility 
of obtaining it without discovering a better method 
of liberating and integrating individual human lives 
and the necessity of seeking that method by trust- 
ing and stimulating human beings to develop their 
own means of fulfillment rather than by imposing 
it on them by some assumption of other worldly 
authority. 

Devout Christians have no reason to fear the 
search for such a method unless they themselves 
turn away from it and continue to wager the future 


rs { of Christianity on their ability to uplift mankind 


chiefly by the power of sacred and authoritative 
words. Jesus himself has expressed far more 
lucidly and persuasively than any other religious 
teacher a conception of human nature fundament- 
ally similar to that which is now emerging as a re- 
sult of purely scientific inquiry. But his followers 
did not understand that he meant and failed to 
associate the fulfillment of this conception with be- 
lief in the person and message of Christ. They 
tried to keep the personality of Jesus alive chiefly 
by means of doctrine, worship and prayer, but these 
methods of propagation, indispensable as they were, 


i had one fatal defect. They obscured in the minds 


of Christians the vision of human personality as a 
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self-moved unit of infinite possibilities which was 
foretold and incarnated by the Master. Applied 
Christianity has been, consequently, only too often 
sometimes an heroic and sometimes a merely well- 
intentioned but weak attempt to compensate for the 
pretentious ignorance which in the name of religion 
Christians had cherished about human nature. The 
proposed inquiry implies a revival of the original 
conception of human nature which Jesus Christ en- 
visaged in his life and teaching and which has 
withered in the church precisely because Christians 
turned to words and records rather than to human 
nature itself in order to discover a method of giving 
reality to Christianity. 

Although such an inquiry in so far as it was suc- 
cessful, would bring into existence for the first time 
a body of know which could really be called 
Christian, it would depart from perhaps the most 
fundamental tradition of Christian education—the 
tradition that when a Christian conyert is re-born 
through faith in Jesus, the willing of the end of re. 
generation is tantamount to willing the mean; 
which shall give reality to the end. e traditios 
has hitherto not only prevented Christian education 
from seeking a technique of individual human ful- 
fillment, but it has blinded generation after gener- 
ation of sincere Christians to the reason for their 
impotence to realize Christianity as a way of life 
and what they must do in order to repair the de- 
fault. It has sentenced Christian ethics to a servi- 
tude to partial and negative ends which has too 
often associated official Christianity with an ignorant 
loyalty to one side in irreconcilable moral or social 
conflicts. It has encouraged Christians to console 
themselves with illusory verbal escapes from the 
dilemmas in which they have allowed their person- 
alities to be entangled. It has substituted in devout 
Christians a knowledge of words for the know- 
edge of life and how life can be lived consummately 
which was implicit in the gospel of their Master. 
If Christianity is ever to become a way of life this 
tradition must be abandoned, and the Christians 
who abandon it can and must employ a better 
method of justifying their non-conformity than by 
argument or even persuasion. Their only possible 
vindication turns upon their ability to demonstrate 
by their increasing mastery in the conduct of life 
the comparative fertility of their interpretation of 
Christian truth. 

In the meantime would the Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life have any assured right t 
invoke the name of Christian on behalf of this in 
quiry? Perhaps not. It would not be an attempt 
to impose what we mean and believe by Christianity 
on human life but to find out whether human lif 
in so far as we know how to realize it, would not 
a consequence of self-development be better p 
pared to assimilate the spirit, the method and the 
example of Jesus. The possible method of mort 
harmonious and spiritually powerful living wha 
the inquiry might disclose would not be hall 
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marked as Christian. The result would be avail- 
able no less for pious pagans than for faithful 
Christians. But faithful Christians would, I think, 
show little faith in the truth of their religion if 
they attached much importance to this lack of per- 
fect assurance. The results of all scientific inquiry 
are, if authentic, valid for all human beings irre- 
spective of religious faith. It would remain for 
Christians to prove that, as Christians and as a con- 
sequence of their Christian convictions they were 
capable of adding something to the fulfillment of 
human life which was denied to the pious pagan. 
This they can undoubtedly do if Christianity is a 
truthful interpretation of the reality of human life, 
and if there is any Virtue in the idea of vicarious 
atonement. But they can do it only after having 
trusted every possible future convert to Christianity 
with the opportunity and the obligation to discover 
the truth of Christianity for himself as the result of 
his own methodical moral and religious experience. 
If faithful Christians will understand how com- 
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pletely they now lack an authentic method of 
realizing a good life and what steps they must take 
to repair the deficiency, they will have started a new 
era in the propagation of Christianity. A religion 
in so far as it really takes possession of the minds of 
good people must above all appeal to the imagina- 
tion. Christianity has, I think, appealed more 
vividly and beautifully to the imaginations of its 
disciples than has any other religion; but the vivid- 
ness and the effectiveness of this appeal has been 
impaired by the moral and intellectual compulsions 
and obligations which have been attached to it. Ir 
so far as we accept Christianity as a matter of obli- 
gation rather than as a matter of more complete 
and intelligent participation in life itself, the Chris- 
tian gospel and its record become a dogma and a 
discipline which overpower the mind and the will 
rather than an imaginative vision of the whole man 
which when reénforced by a valid art of living may 
help to bring the whole man into existence. 
Hersert Crovy. 


A Green International 


tiously, conservatively, the international idea 

dawns upon agriculture. Unlike labor, 
which leaped to world organization before unions 
existed in half a dozen countries, agriculture has 
proceeded carefully and sceptically, scratching its 
head at every step. It is true that in 1848 an In- 
ternational Agricultural Congress was held which 
has been repeated at intervals of a few years ever 
since. But these congresses are too unrepresenta- 
tive and spasmodic to count as a real international 
organization. There have also been formed re- 
cently several international associations, like that of 
the wine-growers, of a special technical nature, but 
a broad confederation of all farmers’ organizations 
does not exist. Twenty years ago David Lubin, 
merchant and fruit grower rod California, 
preached the gospel of internationalism for farmers 
—not for government appointees and avowed 
friends of agriculture,—but for farmers. No self- 
respecting farmer would listen to him, naturally. 
It took the King of Italy to do that. But since 
1905 there has been a tendency of large farm or- 
ganizations to understand that it’s a small world 
after all, with agriculture all over it, and on May 8, 
1924, at Rome, the gap between tendency and 
tangibility was finally bridged. Dr. Ernest Laur, 
president of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, called a 
meeting of representatives from the important 

’ organizations of all countries before whom 
he urged that an international federation be formed. 
He spoke to men who had worked for union and 
codperation in their own countries and who knew 
the advantages of both. One after another they 
tose and endorsed his plan. Though their approval 


Pte of the world—unite! .. . cau- 


could not be official and did not commit their organ- 
izations to anything at all, it showed the leaders 
ready to consider an initial step toward international 
federation. By the time they had elected a com- 
mittee to correspond with all the important agricul- 
tural associations of all countries for suggestion and 
support they had taken that step. 

This is the beginning of a beginning, of course. 
What the form of the organization will be no one 
can say, since that depends on what the federation 
members want. Besides the technical questions 
which concern special branches of agriculture, like 
the seed growers, dairymen or wine growers, there 
are large questions which touch agriculturists as a 
whole. Since the war, for instance, there has been 
a profound change in land tenures all over Europe. 
The experiments in public ownership and division 
of large estates which have been extensively made, 
have not had unbiassed interpretation. Farmers and 
intelligent representatives of farmers, in unpolitical 
codperation, could interpret these facts, and on them 
base their fight for agricultural justice. Farm labor 
is at present regulated by the Labor Bureaw at 
Geneva. This is most unsatisfactory because the 
Bureau in no way represents agriculture. It is espe- 
cially desirable, therefore, that farmers have some 
way of expressing their opinion. There are a dozen 
other questions—prevention of insect pests and 
plant diseases, international codperation in buying 
fertilizer and raw materials, stabilization of prices, 
limitation of interest rates—all difficult questions, 
all rooted in divergent interests, yet full of pos- 
sibility. These questions must be divided broadly 
between various types of international organization 
—some already existing, some needing to be 
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formed. Then, according to Dr. Laur’s idea, “At 
would seem essential to create a central organiza- 
tion representing all the great forces which aim at 
special purposes,” and so comprehensively con- 
ceived that all national organizations could belong 
to it as well. 

This is the International Secretariat of Agricul- 
ture as Dr. Laur proposed it. What delays and 
changes, what ingenious suspicions and bucolic 
apathies the scheme will suffer on its next lap are 
too easy to foresee. But there are two things cer- 
tain about international organization in agriculture, 
and one is that it will come. . 

The other is its close connection, when it comes, 
with the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This is essential. It is the fortunate and 
important thing about the venture. For the new 
organization, whatever its form, will be only a late 
fruit of the branch that bore the Institute. It will 
be the final fulfillment of David Lubin’s idea. 

David Lubin had his idea at the end of ten 
years’ arduous thought and activity in the mazes of 
transportation, marketing and tariff in the United 
States. He was a vigorous thinker with the will of 
justice in his blood and an amazing way of trans- 
forming logic into practice. He saw industry grow- 
ing fat in the shelter of its tariff, and commerce 
lustily wielding discrimination and graft, while the 
farmers, — mute, unorganized, helpless — slaved 
from dark to dark for the privilege of losing money. 
In the McKinley election he fought desperately for 
a bounty on agricultural exports to balance the ad- 
vantage to industry of a protective tariff. It was 
the first audible protest in the long resentment 
which produced the McNary-Haugen Bill, and the 
first failed like the last. Despairing, Lubin saw 
patent justice flouted and ignored. Then, as logic 
pushed him a step further, his old convictions 
melted. National barriers and artificial props sud- 
denly seemed to him like sand-walls in the way of 
the tide. He became convinced that mercantilism 
is futile in a world of modern communications. 
Business-like codperation between agricultural 
countries, like the codperation he had started among 
the fruit growers in California occurred to him as 
the reasonable way out. Farmers suffered every- 
where from unforeseen overproduction, from un- 
fair ocean freight-rates, from manipulation of 
prices. They suffered from ignorance, that is. In 
the face of accurate information about crops in dif- 
ferent parts of the world such injustices could not 
goon. Plant and animal diseases do not stop at 
frontiers—international measures in fighting them 
would be twice as effective as isolated attempts. 
The questions which concerned farmers anywhere— 
rural codperation, insurance, credit, farm labor, 
technical improvements—concerned them in various 
degrees everywhere. Out of an institute which 
would study these questions impartially would come 
a substantial benefit to all farmers. As Lubin 
thought of this possible bond between the largest 
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and most important elements of the world’s popy. 
lation, he saw in it more than a material benefit, 
It seemed to him just enough and unpolitic| 
enough to build peace upon. And so, use he 
could not hold a conviction without acting upon it, 
his life became a fever of effort to get his ide 
realized. 

Washington was deaf to his proposal. In the 
late summer of 1904 therefore, he went to France, 
where the authorities whom he was able to meet 
turned him down no less promptly. Nothing 
daunted he proceeded to Rome—an unaccredited, 
unknown American Jew—to lay his plan before 
the King of Italy. There luck favored him. He 
found for interpreter Signora Agresti, a really great 
woman, who saw at once the truth in this curious 
man. She made his cause her own, devoting to it 
all the faculties of her remarkable mind. Through 
the good offices of a minister who happened to be 
struck by Lubin’s passionate logic an interview was 
obtained with Victor Emanuel at his hunting box 
near Pisa. It was a dramatic episode. Lubin 
emerged from the interview with a promise that 
the matter would be looked into, and the next Janv- 
ary the King sent to his minister Giolitti the famous 
letter recommending that all the nations be called 
on to join in an international institute of agriculture 
“at which the representatives of the adhering states 
and the larger associations concerned might assem- 
ble, and harmonize the authority of governments 
with the free energies of farmers.” 

The international conference met in Rome in 
May, 1905. The result of its labors was the treaty 
of June 7, which would have been, for any man 
less indomitably sanguine than Lubin, a serious dis- 
appointment. He saw his idea materializing in a 
pale emasculated form. Instead of an organization 
supported by the farmers themselves through their 
own associations and drawing them together in a 
common enterprise, the institute was made purely 
governmental, an academic affair, capable of being 
dominated by diplomats who had never heard a 
cow moo. What a great good fortune this mis- 
carriage of his idea was to be in the end Lubin could 
not have realized. But he saw that it was too soon 
for a real international organization of farmers. 
Association, even on a national scale, was too new 
as yet. The farmer, always an individualist, would 
have to get used to fraternity at home before he 
could expand to call the world his brother. Anda 
too radical departure in the Rome treaty would 
prevent any ratification at all—Lubin saw that. 

This is the pre-natal history of the institute. 
Forty governments ratified the treaty, King Victor 
Emanuel presented a sumptuous building in the 
Villa Borghese, and in 1908 the work began. 
Though the farmers whose crops and lands and 
well-being were in question did not even guess the 
existence of the institute, yet as the work went on 
its peculiar value became more and more apparent. 
By 1923 more than sixty governments had joined. 
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ere WaS an institution, then, which combined 
sarly all the nations of the world in a really im- 
artial, really successful codperative venture. 
hough it was run by a permanent committee of 
tate appointees, who received orders from their 
sovernments and reported to them, politics, except 
na trifling way, did not enter into it. Its work of 
esearch and collation was carried on in the scien- 
ific spirit which reckons benefit by wholes. And 
he four years’ strain and disorganization of the 
proved the value of this work, for it survived. 

Of the four main services of the institute the 
most important, and that which has received most 
sognition from the public, is the crop reporting. 
By securing accurate data from all the important 
taple-producing areas of the world, the institute 
sable to publish monthly reports on the conditions 
of crops and the state of reserves all over the world. 

his service’ is making fraudulent rumors and dis- 
honest reporting impossible. It is checking violent 
fuctuations in prices and the growth of monopolies. 
It is the just and open way that Lubin dreamed. 
Since the war an additional telegraphic service is 
being built up for the instant transmission of im- 

t news. On one occasion, for instance, a 
sorm which swept Sicily on a late afternoon de- 
stroyed nearly the whole lemon crop. The insti- 
tute report was wirelessed at once to America and 
thanks to eight hours difference in time, it reached 
the California lemon growers on the morning be- 
fore the storm. 

The other work of the institute consists in the 
collection and collation of technical and economic 
information about agriculture. It has amassed a 
library of about 90,000 books, reports, etc., and 
3500 periodicals from all countries and in all lan- 
guages. It publishes a yearbook of agricultural leg- 
slation and one on statistics, and two views on the 
Science and Practise of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Economics, containing articles by eminent authori- 
ties of every nation. The data which concern all 
agricultural matters, and particularly the two most 
urgent international problems of the day—food 
supply and raw material for industry—are being 
preserved in the records and publications of the 
institute. 

The virtue of the institute is its isolation, its 
xientific apartness. This, too is its fault. Though 
during the war the work was continued very credit- 
aly under very trying circumstances, it was appar- 
ent in 1919 that its usefulness was not equal to the 
efort which a conscientious staff was putting into 
i. Intrinsically their research and compilation was 
of the utmost value, practically t for the 
cop reports—it was a light under a bushel. And 
in their busy-ness to collect facts which no one ever 
heard of and to publish periodicals to which no one 
subscribed, many of the directors of the institute 
lost sight of the broad promise of international agri- 
culture, of the immense possibility which they con- 
trolled in a league of nations ready formed, warm- 
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ly supported or at least confided in, by all the gov- 
ernments in the world. 

It was Signora Agresti, who after David Lubin’s 
death, realized the danger of this charmed sleep. 
She turned to the United States, which had, since 
the war, lost all interest in the institute. With the 
help of Mrs. Charlotte B. Ware of Massachusetts 
she arranged two tours in America in 1921 and 
1923, proselytizing for her faith in the institute. 
It was entirely as a result of the work of these two 
women that Secretary Wallace called a conference 
in June, 1923, which resulted in the formation of 
an American Committee for the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. It was a committee of the 
100 most influential friends of agriculture in the 
United States. The committee exercised some of its 
influence, and Congress unanimously passed an ap- 
propriation sending sixteen delegates to the 1924 
Assembly at Rome. 

The American delegation which arrived in Rome 
on the second of May represented the cream of 
American agricultural interests. They came to break 
the Olympian calm of the institute, and set it func- 
tioning. Their curt unceremonious proposals for 
administrative reform offended the Europeans, but 
reforms were made. They also cherished the proj- 
ect of an international bureau of federated farm- 
ers’ associations to work hand in hand with the in- 
stitute. On this point President Coolidge had writ- 
ten: “In shaping the agricultural policies of the 
United States, the government welcomes the fullest 
codperation of agricultural organizations, and in the 
wider range of the institute we believe a similar 
joint effort will render results more effective.” 

The American delegates found that they were 
not alone in ardently wishing for such a joint ef- 
fort. Since European governments do not always 
“welcome the fullest codperation of agricultural 
organizations,” a channel through which farmers 
could reach the institute independently of state de- 
partments would be welcomed. The assembly 
passed a resolution, therefore, instructing the per- 
manent committee “to establish relations as soon as 
possiblé with the agricultural associations of all 
countries,” and recommending that the best means 
of bringing the associations into relation with each 
other should be examined. 

The next day, profiting by the presence of so 
many representatives of important agricultural as- 
sociations, Dr. Laur called his meeting, and the first 
stone of the Farmers’ International was laid. 

By the happy misinterpretation of an idea the in- 
stitute was founded to be a withdrawn institution, 
a research bureau in international agriculture, con- 
nected with no popular aims or strivings beyond the 
impartial diffusion of facts. Until now its work has 
been fairly crude because it is still very near its be- 
ginning. But the 1924 assembly gave it a strong 
push toward the superlative place it is bound 
to hold. Now, at the moment of its new 
strength, it is being given a complement, the ground 
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for its seed, the instrument for its truth. If the 
secretariat of agricultural associations proposed by 
Dr. Laur succeeds, it will inevitably draw on the 
institute for information and expert advice. The 
institute will in turn depend for data on this new 
direct link with the farmer. And so the aggressive 
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forces joined for battle and the impartial 
bound to truth will work hand in hand. It js, 
daring conception, but not chimerical. It is one of 
few hopes for the weakening farmer. It has the 
form and the germ of peace. 

Exvizapetu VINcEnt. 


July 23, 1924 


Puju 


self. That first plunge—getting out on to 

the platform in the gray cold morning. 
Does anyone who talks of dawn know what it 
means? Not a shimmering, opalescent hour, still 
with the silence of unawakened birds, mysteriously 
curtained in suspense—but a bleak hour of unlit 
daylight, a cold logical defeat of darkness—star- 
less, moonless, sunless— 

As she got out of the train, she thought: “How 
I hate these moments when the world is not re- 
vealed but exposed. . . . My nose must look very 
shiny,” she added to herself. 

“What an unwelcoming house,” she thought— 

Even her butler—her very own beloved butler— 
looked as if he had, after all, risen too early to rise 
to an occasion. Some of the curtains had been left 
drawn. Everywhere the half-light seemed a form 
of half-mourning. : 

At dawn you feel as if you had gone on to the 
stage without any grease paint. Can it be that life 
is an oversight? 

After her hot bath and her hot coffee, with the 
daylight becoming once more white and non- 
existent, she felt a little better— 

“T shall be glad to see the black winter trees and 
the white skeletons of trees like forgotten coral 
reefs. I shall be glad to sit in the banqueting-hall 
in front of the huge fire, and hear Casimir say: 
‘Nothing will keep this room warm in winter.’ I 
shall like to know that five yards away from myself 
I can freeze.” 

Then—much more softly—as if she’ were begin- 
ring to think not of compensations but of joys, she 
said to herself —“There is Ethel.” 

“Tt is just as well we sent the children to Switzer- 
land,” Casimir said. 

“Mauch better.” 

“Cicely can’t stand this climate, and it is such 
fun for Alan.” 

“Such fun.” 

He looked at her with a half smiling, half bitter 
recognition of the things she did for him—the 
things that he hated to accept and that he couldn’t 
do without. 

“Murren is so very sunny, and you love the sun,” 
he muttered a little savagely. “You are making 
all the sacrifices,” 

“Nonsense,” she retorted lightly. “The children 
have got their fun and I have got you.” 


“T: is only the first plunge,” she said to her- 


“Inevitably.” He never could help digging 
about among her unhappinesses. Then he smiled, 

“You have got Puju,” he said. 

Puju was her beloved setter—his coat made of 
uncurled white ostrich feathers with dim black hair 
which had been quite snowed under. 

“And Ethel,” she said. 

He went up to her and put his hands on her 
shoulders. 

“T am glad you have got Ethel.” 

Perhaps it was an “amende honorable” —perhays 
he wanted to tell himself that he could afford t 
be glad of all her pleasures. 

. oe 

She was holding out her hands to the fire—her 
fingers fluttering a little like leaves. “I must thaw 
my blue nose,” she said. Puju lay half asleep 
gleaming orange in the fire light. Sheila’s dark 
red head looked as if a furnace were burning in- 
side it. 

“There are too many things to talk about,’ 
Ethel pronounced. 

Sheila murmured—“It doesn’t work like that. If 
I can say ‘I have got a new gold thimble,’ every- 
thing will be all right because then the big things 
will be able to stretch themselves slowly like yawns 
—but if I have to tell you important things, then | 
shan’t be delivering accounts to you, but account- 
ings.” 

“Tt is winter,” Ethel said. “We have so many 
Arabian evenings in front of us.” 

Sheila smiled. “Long evenings that we ca 
stretch like concertinas.— Isn’t it horrible to think 
that one may want to shut one’s concertina back 
again?” 

They sat and talked, but, in spite of everything, 
on that first afternoon facts appeared and demanded 
attention, amplification, recognition. There were 
things that Sheila wanted to know—to put them 
aside and get rid of them, but Ethel exacted infor- 
mation as if she were levying a tax on Sheila’s life 
—not out of interest, but in an obscure desire to 
possess something. 

“T want to talk to you about everything,” Sheila 
said—to try and nail herself down. Always before, 
she had gurgled and spluttered and toppled things 
into Ethel’s lap in a glorious mess of muddled, un- 
choosing intimacy. But today, she said to herself— 
“T must tell Ethel about Mark, or she will & 
hurt.” 
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“JT must tell”—isn’t that the first breach of con- 

fidence, the first denial of trust? 

talked a t deal, with never a pause. 
Occasionally Ethel said that she “quite understood” 
something that Sheila had done, and Sheila felt a 
little shiver at this determined testimonial. At last 
she got up—she had stayed longer than usual. 
Puju shook himself—he flamed in the firelight. 
Ethel patted him. 

“Puju is getting old,” she said. 

It was quite dark as Sheila drove home, the road 
was clogged with banks of thick white mist rolling 
up like an angry but powerless sea—as if in the 
middle of a storm each wave had been becalmed. 
Puju’s head was on her lap. Occasionally, his tail 
would rise and fall slowly, making a little thud of 


joy: 
“Did you have a grand gossip?” Casimir asked. 


“A grand gossip.” 
“How cold you are.” 


Some Like 


EM BEALE, Wilsonian postmaster now 
unattached, heaved a sigh of relief. He 
heaved it at Elmer Durkin, Wappington’s 

famous fountain of misinformation. 

“Thank Heaven that’s over!” exclaimed Mr. 
Beale. 

“You mean,” said the newsdealer, “the K. K. 
Chaos down in Tex Rickard’s dump? Pretty rough 
stuff, all right.” 

“Course it turned out pretty well,” the loyal 
Democrat declared. “But I’m afraid it hurt us. 
Everybody is so disgusted with the performance.” 

“Deal me out of that, Lem. It handed me a 
good time all the way. I ate it up in big gobs. in 
the papers and on the radio. Life’ll be a flat tire 
now for a while.” 

“No accounting for tastes, as the fella said.” 

“That’s right, too. Some like hot dogs, some 
like Esquimo pie. I think this had a lot more kick 
in it than the cold storage stuff the Gops handed out 
at Cleveland, and there’s a lot of guys in this burg 
stringin’ along with me on that. You can’t always 
go by the dirty cracks in the papers. Those pres- 
simists were sore because they took it by the job 
instead of on piece work. Like at World’s Series 
time—if it runs over five games those typewriter 
ticklers begin crabbing the act when most of us 
tank-towners would hock our souls for a good seat. 
In kindness to dumb animals I yield to none, as the 
windjammers say, but how much do the sufferings 
of those trained seals mean in my young life? In 
round numbers, nothing. 

“I doubt whether the delegates were so het up 
about that Home Sweet Home stuff either; other- 
wise they’d have spilled the beans on the third bal- 
lot instead of the hundred-and-third. Since when 
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“So is Puju. Do you think Puju was glad to see 
us?” 

“You baby, Puju was overjoyed.” 

“But if one is only a smell—Puju might get tired 
of us just as I get tired of César Franck and 
strawberry ice.” 

“One isn’t just a smell I don’t expect.” 

She looked at him. “Casimir, do you think that 
we are to animals, what they are to us? Something 
absolute which they can’t even spoil themselves?” 

“] think so. A love beyond the weakness of 
psychological undermining.” 

He looked at Puju. “Puju’s in fine fettle,” he 
said. “He looks younger and better than I’ve ever 
seen him.” 

He felt her arms round his neck and her wet 
cold cheek pressed against his. 

“Casimir,” she said, “I do love you.” 


E.vIzABETH BIBEsco. 


Them Hot 


did an Irish politician get tired of fighting or a 
Southern colonel throw a hate on oratory? Sup- 
pose you were one of those wild-and-woollies, Lem, 
and you hadn’t seen anything for four years but a 
flock of alfalfa. Would you hate yourself because 
you had to one-step around the Waldorf for a cou- 
ple of weeks in ice cream pants, with your manly 
chest all hung with bunting like a street fair? If 
they hadn’t run out of jack, I bet they’d have stuck 
around for a month. By that time they’d have been 
regular old New Yorkers and handed it to Al Smith 
on a platter. 

“The first week was the hardest, but they were 
young and husky then. I don’t suppose anybody 
ever inhaled so much poison gas without croaking 
as the poor boobs lapped up during those eight 
million nominating speeches. Some day the science 
sharks may dope out a way to kill a Democrat, but 
it’s a cinch he can’t be choked to death with blah. 
That’s been tried and it’s an awful flop. 

“Then the Southerners brought out their family 
washing and everybody got into hot water. I 
thought they were goners that time. Funny how 
the Democracy always puts its worst hoof forward! 
If you say ‘K. K. K.’ to the elephant it answers, 
‘Ain’t the moon beautiful!’ if you say it to the 
donkey, it kicks itself all over the lot. And when 
it’s finished they both look about the same. 

“Whoever invited the Klucks to this party cer- 
tainly pulled a boner. Those roughnecks never 
even heard of the book of etiquette. If a guy was 
a friend of theirs or an enemy, he was out of luck. 
They carried a wallop in both fists. They hungtheold 
K. O. on McAdoo and Smith, on both Ralston and 
Underwood. They put the everlasting kibosh on 
Bryan. When the convention picked Brother Char- 
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ley for V. P. it saved old Bill from a shut-out but 
nobody can ever say this was a Commoner Garden 


“T bet McAdoo wishes he’d never heard of those 
nightie-nighties. I don’t suppose he was goofy 
about ’em himself, but every time he unbuttoned 
his face for the rights of manhood, everybody 
thought he said Klan hood. I’ll say for William 
that he was a glutton for punishment. I guess thet 
ladies helped him to stick it out. They’d pinned 
their hopes on Mac, and when a woman pins some~- 
thing, it’s there! If it hadn’t been for Doheny and 
the three K brothers he’d be sitting pretty today, 
instead of grumping around the Vanderbilt and bit- 
ing the help. 

“J don’t know whether Al Smith ever had a 
show, but I have a hunch he’d been more of a wow 
if the racket had been staged in Tucson, Arizona 
instead of New York. Al’s a good guy and I 
wouldn’t knock his friends but some of those birds 
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should be locked in the woodshed when there’s com- 
pany for dinner. Maybe the lads from the wide 
open spaces would have forgiven the Governor for 
being a wet and a Catholic and a Tammany Hall- 
boy, but nobody could swallow that bunch of hoot- 
leggers in the gallery. They handed Al the finest 
collection of unnecessary noises in history, but it 
didn’t get him anywhere in the box score. 

“So that’s how come John W. Davis brought 
home the bacon; he never got balled up with the 
Klan either way and he had hardly any friends. 
There’s where he was all hung full of horseshoes 
because what few he had, down Wall Street way 
almost ruined him.” 

“Very able man, I guess,” said Mr. Beale. 
“Quiet, dignified—” 

“That makes two of ’em,” said Eimer. “If Bob 
La Follette doesn’t upset the apple-cart it looks as 
if we were let in for a mums extra dry campaign.” 

Feurx Ray. 


) 


VERSE 


Bird and Bosom — Apocalyptic 


Turning within the body the ghostly part 

Said, When at last dissembling flesh is riven, 

A little instant when the flesh is cast, 

Then thou most poor, steadfast, defeated heart, 
Thou wilt stay dissolution, thou thus shriven, 

And we be known at last. 


This holy vision there shall be: 

The desolate breast, the pinioned bird that sings; 
The breast-bones whited ivory, 

The bird more fair than phoenix-wings; 

And hurt more politic to shun, 

It gentles only by its sighs; 

And most on the forbidden one 

Drop pity and love from the bird’s eyes; 

And what lips profit not to speak 

Is silver chords on the bird’s beak. 


Alas! 


At the dream’s end the ghostly member said, 
Before these walls are rotted which enmesh 
That bird round, is the sweet bird dead. 

The swan, they say, 

An earthly bird, 

Dies all upon a golden breath; 

But here is heard 

Only the body’s rattle against death. 

And cried, No way, no way! 

‘And beat this way and that upon the flesh. 


LfEonre Apams. 


Vain Counsel 


She is very foolish if she loves a sailor. 
In the night a little wind can blow her lids apart, 
Or if a norther rattles like a crazy man at the shutters 
The hours of his anger drive straight upon her heart. 


She is very foolish. Can she read the paper? 
The only news she looks for is ““The Winds at Sea.” 
How was it today in the Gulf, the Straits, the Passage? 
Does a hurricane wait crouching on the course where 
he will be? 


There is no more peace for her—she has given the sea 
a hostage. 
Perhaps she sees a petal on a brooklet in the park 
Tossing in jeopardy: she hears without a reason 
The horror of a ship’s bell clattered in the dark. 


She is very foolish. Men there are aplenty 
Who carry their umbrellas and like a cosy life. 
Why should her heart cry seaward, like a petrel, like a 
shearwater? 
So she never can become a calm, contented wife. 


Shepherds, charcoal burners, mountaineers and sailors 
All have watched the sun rise on strange sights alone. 
She is very foolish if she loves a sailor, 
But she says she never meant to; it happened unbe- 
known. 


Marian Storm. 
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The Fratellini 


EFORE the Fratellini on the program somewhere 
other clowns appear. But they are all like their 
leader, and you can see at a glance that he will not be 
You can see by his back, which is dead, without 
rhythm, without expression. You can see by his walk, 
which lacks flow and lacks point and exactitude. These 
clowns have pantomime, motions, falling about, colored 
balls, and various by-plays of mock sorrow and dismay; 
but nobody cares much what happens with them. Every- 
one watches what goes on, wanderingly, with lazy eyes. 
Other acts go past—conjurers, and a majestic affair of 
horses, whose trainer looks much too taut and conscienti- 
ous to be really an artist at his craft. There is polite 
applauseron all sides. The cirque Medrano, as everybody 
knows, is a round arena; seats rise with the spectators on 
all sides of the ring, which is on the ground and on which 
the light floods from above. 

The Fratellini come on and the circus whirs with lov- 
ing hopes of them. People push little boys downward 
into their places; this is one time when for a moment at 
least we must be ready not to miss anything. The young 
lady with the red scarf and enormous earrings and very 
charming with her glittering sudden smile, sweeps off her 
hat and rakes her bobbed hair backward as she leans for- 
ward. The three Fratellinis come into the ring. They 
walk all differently but all with life and careless concen- 
tration. ‘Their shoulders are intangibly alive, their backs 
are alive; each is relaxed, quiet, definite, animate, com- 
plete, each is a kind of flowing cosmos all to himself; and 
at the same time the three together are one thing. 

One of the Fratellini goes out and leaves the scene 
to the two left. It is a Cure, a sanitarium perhaps; an 
enormous battery stands on one side of the ring, near the 
entrance is a steam bath with a hole in the top for the 
patient’s head to protrude. There is a broom, a thermom- 
eter four feet long; nothing else is there but the two 
doctors and the flood of light from above. The doctors 
talk, a patient enters, bandaged, with huge flapping feet, 
on one of which he limps until his memory fails him, 
when he limps on the other. But he is in great pain. 
He is introduced to the battery, which the doctor, who 
knows little about it, administers. Great volts are turned 
on, the patient cannot let go, and so on. Afterward he 
is beaten up and snatched about. There are Rabelaisian 
bits here and there, Rabelaisian but wholly in the open, 
broad and human and healthy as nursery agencies. Final- 
ly the sufferer is induced to take the bath. Flames burst 
forth, and howls, and a little figure—a son of the Frat- 
tellini family—emerges; the patient has shrunk to this. 
Vast applause. The Fratellini return and bow again, 
including all the audience and slighting none, though 
they do not appear to turn or to have us in our surround- 
ing circles on their minds, The applause forces them 
to take some sort of encore, which they do by playing 
a guitar and singing a song, at first quite charmingly, and 
then burlesqued by one of the Fratellini’s wind instru- 
ment, a small, sliding pipe that follows the music farci- 
tally and sounds like a whistle, a trombone and a steam 
valve. At last they are gone then, and a shining trapeze 
couple, a Swiss and his muscular lady, are in. 

To pretend to discover the Fratellini would be absurd, 
ince they have been the adored favorites of a Paris 
generation since they were born, what among the three 
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of them, all over the continent, and have played every- 
where; since they were decorated last year by the French 
government. But what remains in the mind and in the 
spirit from the art of the Fratellini is first of all a beauti- 
ful flowing thing; a continuity of rhythm and vitality 
that creates sheerly through the eyes a separable existence 
of its own. The source of their art’s perfection lies in 
a purity, a freedom from everything outside itself and its 
own moment. Life springs in their art from a certain 
mysterious, careless exactitude. I watch them and derive 
from their performance something like the ideality of 
music. I get, from this performance of The Cure im- 
pulses, emotions, ideas—whatever one likes to call them— 
as from music I might get—marching, itself or magnifi- 
cence or nostalgia. I get pure boasting, willing to give, 
to experiment, trusting, running away, breaking heads. 
But the art of this clowning differs from music in that 
these idealities are not left pure and general and abstract 
but are brought sharply into collision with downright, 
everyday facts. These sweeping ideas, these impulses, 
bump into plain actualities. These clouds of immense 
ideas become nonsensical by their disconnection from the 
practical states of things. In this art we have a kind of 
reversed idealism. We have the defeated, rebounding, 
incongruous human soul, comical and endearing. 

Meanwhile all during the evening, between, and some- 
what during, the acts, people walk about the lobbies of 
the Cirque Medrano, where the bar is, the stalls of the 
horses, the elephants, and the dressing-rooms of the per- 
formers. One buys lumps of sugar to feed te the horses, 
and stops and talks with the trainers and artists. 

The little clown who came on before the Fratellini 
and was not very good but whose face is young and jolly 
and gentle, sits cross-legged on a bench with his back 
against the wall. Someone is always stopping to chat 
with him, to offer him cigarettes, to invite him to drink 
a glass of wine. The door to the Fratellini’s dressing- 
room stands wide open, and callers stop to greet them, to 
speak with them, to pay them compliments. The room 
is filled with balloons and costumes and mad baskets, and 
implements; with trumpets, boxes, hats, wigs, dried blad- 
ders and mandolins and drums, hanging in the ceiling 
and on pegs about the walls, where posters of the Fratel- 
lini are mounted, and signed photographs of celebrated 
persons who are their friends and admirers. 

Nobody who comes into the Fratellini dressing-room 
appears to be climbing socially to an acquaintance with 
them. The three Fratellini themselves take off their 
make-ups and order their affairs and shake hands and 
thank you, with no suggestion at all that they are among 
the celebrities of Europe. Among the three of them 
they speak French, Italian, English, Russian, a little Ger- 
man, not too good, and some Spanish. 

The youngest brother, born in Paris, is anxious to 
know if Monsieur had seen them in their Russian piece 
last week? 

Alas, I had not. 

He was very sorry for that, into this piece they had 
been able to put a great deal of caricature, and a great 
deal of movement, Monsieur knew the Russians, how their 
souls went. 

Was Monsieur in Paris long? 
something new before long. 

Alas, no, I was going on to Florence next day. 

To Florence? Paolo, the older Fratellini said, their 
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old home. They had a brother there. I must go and see 
him. He would give me a card right off. He wrote on 
the back of a wigmaker’s card and gave it to me: 

Oreste Fratellini, Ville da Mille, 70. Dear Oreste, 
I send you an American signore, give him a glass of good 
wine. Affectionately, your Paolo. 


FOUR POEMS 


The Dark Chamber 


The brain forgets but the blood will remember. 
There, when the play of sense is over, 

The last, low spark in the darkest chamber 
Will hold all there is of love and lover. 


The war of words, the life-long quarrel 

Of self against self will resolve into nothing; 
Less than the chain of berry-red coral 

Crying against the dead black of her clothing. 


What has the brain that it hopes to Jast longer? 
The blood will take from forgotten violence, 
The groping, the break of her voice in anger. 
There will be left only color and silence. 
f 
These will remain, these will go searching 
Your veins for life when the flame of life smoulders: 
The night that you two saw the mountains marching 
Up against dawn with the stars on their shoulders— 


The jetting poplars’ arrested fountains 
As you drew her under them, easing her pain— 
The notes, not the words, of a half-finished sentence— 
The music, the silence . . . These will remain. 
Louis UNTERMEYER. 


Where No Thief Draweth Near 


Gold coins encrusted 
With bitter green; 
The spiced brown wrappings 
Of mummied priests; 
Blind steel once trusted 
By a smarting queen; 
The solemn trappings 
Of crusaders’ beasts, 
The broken cradle 

Of a dead child; 

A royal charter, 

The “rex” scrawled ill; 
A silver ladle 

That earth defiled; 
The shirt of a martyr 
Fire could not kill; 
These on a shelf of 
My lonely mind 
Change not nor perish 
Always possessed, 
Lasting as self-love, 
And are more kind 
Than you I cherish 
Here on my breast. 


BaBETTE DEUTSCHE. 
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The younger brother spreads out the wide trousers of 

his costume, gay, complex, painted in every color wit, 

the phases of the moon, with stars, whiskey bottles, jack 

of cards, triangles, cubes and the signs of the zodiac. }, 

hopes I admire it, Paquin made it for him. 

Stark Younc, 


California 


Spirits, for all they think they can 
Survive alone, aloof from man, 
Need flesh and blood about their roots. 
This land where giant colored fruits 
And gorgeous fragrant blooms comprise 
A vegetable paradise, 
Apparently does not contain 
One rich essential nitrogen: 
The men who dig this golden loam 
Never turn up the smell of home; 
Uneasily they sense a dearth 
Of dead men, fertile in the earth, 
And while their bodies prosper .well 
Upon such rank material, 
Their thin unhappy souls are whirled 
Over this blue alarming world; 
Unanchored to the ground, they grow 
A little frightened, justly so, 
And far too social far too soon; 
Like men transplanted to the moon 
Who skip across the lunar crust 
Making friends swiftly, as they must 
Who have no relatives at hand 
In a bewildering foreign land. 

Rotre HuMPHRIEs. 


Lullaby 


The world, my little worried soul, 
Lies far too heavily tonight. 
How is it wise to let it roll 
Filling our dreams with fright? 


Sleep, my little brooder, sleep. 
The month is quarreling with the town. 
Tomorrow morning you may sweep 


The scraps of thunder down. 


Earth is but a foundling too, 

That heaven will not stoop to save. 
Let no bright riddles trouble you. 
The little world is brave; 


And knows no more than you do, dear, 


Which star went wandering one night he ence 
And found another planet near, m out ; 
As lonely and as light. s take | 

MIOrm ser 
The world has been a child astray my 
Much longer fatherless than you. e chang 


Cover your little wings away: von requ 
There’s nothing else to do. 
There’s nothing else to do. 

Georce O’NEt. 
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In Defense of Fall River 


IR: While those acquainted with the cotton textile industry 
) will clearly recognize that your recent article entitled Fall 
iver: A Dying Industry, largely answers itself, we feel so great 

» injustice has been done Fall River that we may properly ask 
you to give space to a statement. While the article contains some 
acts that may be admitted, it is filled with half truths and errors 
sed U unauthentic sources of information. They are sur- 
rising in view of the length of time the writer is reported to 
have spent in Fall River. The very title is misleading. Fall 
river is only a part of the cotton textile industry. The industry 
s not dying. It will not die as long as cotton is raised. The 

es of cotton are almost as varied as those of petroleum. Every 
stton textile community is suffering from a temporary slow- 
own due to a shortage in the cotton crop and consequent high 
ices and reduced demand for cotton textiles. World markets 

shattered. The great war has left destruction and want in its 

». The buying power of Europe has ceased. The American 
armer with production speeded up to war-time efficiency finds 
ttle demand from his former customers across the sea. Every 
ye knows this to be a fact and American politics has played a 

ge réle in the failure of Europe to “come back.” 

The agricultural sections of our country, the largest buyers of 
otten goods are not buying because they cannot sell, When these 
onditions have been righted cotton goods will again sell and Fall 
iver will get its share of the sales. 

May we take in order some of the misstatements regarding Fall 
ver: 

To begin with, the total number of textile workers is about 
6,000, therefore there could not be 70,000 unemployed, as stated 
your article, 

Your writer suggests that the workers have been cowed for 
last twenty years. The fact is that for twenty years the 
orkers have been able through the establishment of the habit of 
-gotiation with the management to improve wages and working 
onditions to the satisfaction of all, and the city has been free 
from the disturbing conditions which have prevailed from time to 
ne in other troubled centres. 
Your writer states that the business of the merchants is at a 
omparative standstill and that they are so burdened with unpaid 
counts that credit is being suspended. This does not fit with 
utements made by the Fall River Credit Rating Association to 
undersigned. Collections are not looked upon by the merchants 
being particularly bad. Resources are being conserved and buy- 
g is more restricted. 

By way of illustrating what is actually happening, one may 

mefer to data gathered from two savings banks. One of these, 
important one, has opened more than 2,800 new accounts in 
course of the last year, or an average of 250 a month. This 
rage has held up through the last three months. The num- 
of deposits in the course of the year was in excess of any 
ious year. An analysis was made for the undersigned by 
other savings bank, also an important one, of the occupations 
the depositors on the last Saturday in May. It showed that 
the 190 depositors on that day, more than 100 were mill 
eratives, They deposited more than one-half of the total re- 
ved. The number of deposits in this bank in the course of the 
six months was 13,338,while the number of withdrawals 

as 8,200. 

While it is true, as your article states, that in a few cases rela- 
sof important st Iders are associated with mills in execu- 
positions, it so happens that in the main, these mills are among 
most successful in Fall River. Furthermore, the executive 
ces in the mills are constantly being recruited through the tex- 
schools and the workers. There are many mill executives 
» once worked at the machines. ‘The generalizations regarding 
om out machinery” are entirely unwarranted. The mill execu- 
* take great pains to have their machinery in condition to 
ttorm service. They must, for they are in a highly competitive 
et. There are machines in some mills dating back thirty- 
years (not fifty), but they are of types that have required 
l¢ change and all operating parts have been renewed as oc- 
m required and automatic devices have been added. 
The “pale and ragged children. . . toddling listlessly about the 
ent districts” is a draft upon the imagination difficult to ac- 
* in view of the facts. The writer should have visited the 
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numerous playgrounds. Fall River’s “hopelessness” exhausts the 
total supply of imagination and leaves one high and dry. The 
“picking up” of unemployed girls on streets—“girls who will sell 
their souls and bodies for a square meal” to which the writer 
refers as an indication of the deterioration of Fall River is a 
statement which does not compliment him as a social investiga- 
tor. Both the workers employed by the Deaconess’ Board and 
the W. C. T. U., and the police women, say that there has been 
no advance in this type of unsocial life. The Juvenile Court re- 
ports for the current year the lowest percentage of juvenile de- 
linquency in the course of the iast fifteen years. In April there 
were only four cases. This is the lowest percentage of any city 
in the country. 

As for the “hopelessness” which is stated to pervade Fall River, 
it may be pointed out that Fall River was one of the cities which 
made of Music Week in May a notable occasion of its history. 
Fall River ranks well up in the list of cities which conducted 
Music Week activities. The public in every part of the city 
shared in the programs. The Rotary Boys’ Week parade in May 
brought out more than 7,000 boys between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, from schools in every part of the city and repre- 
senting every class. They “toddled listlessly” behind ten bands 
for upwards of two miles, twelve schools having one hundred 
percent of their enrollment in line. Then they indulged for an 
hour in athletic sports for which cups and badges were awarded. 
The spirit pervading our North Park was far from “hopeless.” 
Listen to the “gloom that hangs like a pall over the city.” Why 
did the writer not look for the other side? 

“In the past,” your writer says, “the mill owners of Fall River 
have closed their doors to skilled labor.” This is wholly untrue. 
The reputation of northern-made cotton textiles among buyers 
is the highest. Fall River goods are no exception. The article 
continues; “Ford, and many others that could be named, were 
deliberately kept out.” Again a statement without a basis of fact. 
The undersigned, together with his predecessor has endeavored 
to bring industries to Fall River. I have never encountered any 
opposition to the establishing of a legitimate industry. The Ford 
illustration is rather amusing for there is hardly a community in 
the country which has not tried to have Henry Ford locate a 
branch within its borders. I have made efforts in behalf of two 
communities myself, one of them being Fall River. Understand- 
ing that Mr. Ford was contemplating the erection of a cotton mill, 
a letter was addressed to his company in July, 1923. It received 
a response which contained the following paragraph: 

“This is a proposition that has been given some consideration 
by us, but at the present time no active plans are under way and 
we doubt if anything of this sort will be done in the near 
future.” 

Rumors that local manufacturers had been active in preventing 
location of a plant by Mr. Ford have been current in about sixty 
American cities. It is believed that these reports are a form of 
propaganda distributed by subterranean interests seeking to injure 
the manufacturers of a given community. Such rumors have 
been raised in Fall River. Their truth should have been inves- 
tigated before they were given currency. 

Fall River is so “decadent” that its fuel oi] industry, the largest 
in New England, has placed the port among the twenty leading 
ports of the United States in foreign trade. It ranks third on 
the Atlantic coast in tonnage through the Panama Canal. It is 
so “decadent” that the first unit is being erected of a super- 
power electric plant, ultimately to have a capacity of 275,000 
horsepowes, costing upwards of $12,000,000. 

To quote the writer: “The facts and figures are available. They 
can be had for a Sittle time and work, and there is no closing 
one’s eyes to them if une is sincere.” 

No, we do not think ot Fall River as a dying city, nor its 
industry as a dying industry. The South is suffering along with 
the North and the remainder of the cotton textile producing cities 
of the world. 
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H. F. SHerwoop, 


Fall River, Mass. Manager Chamber of Commerce. 


IR: There is little that needs to be said in reply to Mr. Sher- 
wood’s letter. In the article to which he refers I believe I 
stated that many persons in Fall River deny even to themselves 
that the conditions I described do exist among the workers and 
in the cotton industry. I would be interested to know, however, 
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why it was that the Fall River Chamber of Commerce declined 
the statements he makes before the article was writ- 

I was seeking the true facts. He, or his organiza- 

do so, but at that time theirs was a 


regards his reference to the lack of a market for cotton 
in the country at the present time, I cannot believe that Mr. 
Sherwood is ignorant of the answer to that situation. The public 
i i at the lowest price obtainable, and Southern 
Even the print works in 


this instance it is true. 

In reply to his statement that business is good with the Fall 
River merchants, I say that I did not find it so, and I would 
suggest that he interview the installment houses and small mer- 
chants who may not be members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

That his figures on the savings banks have me stumped I admit 
freely, without for a moment questioning their accuracy. But I 
confess that it is hard for me to understand how the mill work- 
ers when out of employment can save more money than when 
they are working. No, I simply cannot attempt a reply to that 
one. It went away over my head. 

Mr. Sherwood’s denial that the city is now and has in the past 
been closed to industries employing skilled and high-priced labor 
is too silly to notice. Even in Fall River, where paseo a 
they don’t know that they are having hard times they know 
that. Let Mr. Sherwood look around real hard and interview 
some of the lawyers and members of the city government on 
the subject, and then, if he honestly doubts what I know he 
must know, Pll furnish him with names and dates of more than 
one case, though I believe I mentioned two such in the article that 
has wounded him so. And it wasn’t a Ford cotton mill that I 
mentioned. 

Frankly, his marching clubs and the Rotary Boys, etc., don’t 
thrill me one little bit. I don’t think I claimed that everybody 
in Fall River totters to and from his home. If the amount 
that was spent for the ten bands had been spent for food and dis- 
tributed in the tenements of the Granite Mills section it would 
kindle a whole lot more enthusiasm in me. Music Week was just 
as hungry as any other for thousands who want to work instead 
of march. 

On the subject of nepotism in the mills I quoted Monsignor 
Cassidy. I don’t think Mr. Sherwood wrote to the newspapers 
about his statements. As regards the worn out machinery I refer 
him to the testimony in the case of the Luther Mills vs. the City, 
where experts testified that the Fall River cotton machinery is 
ancient and that the mill executives have shown no desire to keep 
up with the times in the matter of machinery. But then, you 
see, the mills were seeking a tax abatement from the city, and 
they themselves were claiming that their machinery was worn 
out and old, and they won their case. There are many other 
cases of the same nature still pending, as Mr. Sherwood well 
knows. 

As far as the writer is concerned, Mr. Sherwood’s effort to 
be cheerful is just about as convincing in this case as was the 
address of a professional optimist, one Mr. Newcombe, who spoke 
before one of the optimistic organizations of Fall River while I 
Was investigating conditions there. Mr. Newcombe told them 
that they would be all right if they would only think so hard 
enough. 

I compliment Mr. Sherwood on his valiant effort to follow 
Mr. Newcombe’s advice. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


Edgewood, R. I. 


The Quakers and War 


A ge A letter in The New Republic of June 26, 1924, by Ed- 
ward Thomas on The Quakers and War contains the fol- 
lowing statement: “The strength of the Quaker position lies in 
their half formulated but widely practiced adventurous belief in 
the brotherhood of man. The power gained by living in this 
belief showed itself during the Great War when so many of those 
(outside of administrative positions) engaged in social service work 
refused to have any part in the war.” 

In making this assertion Mr. Thomas leaves out one very im- 
portant point, namely, were the Quakers who refused to have 
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any part in the war of draft age? If so what action did 
government take against them and with what result? 

I have always understood that there was not a single 4 
scientious objector of Quaker faith, within the draft age, w 


was in jail in the. United States for having refused to accept r 


forms of alternate service such as Red Cross, ambulance or f 


work—this assistance being of invaluable help to the governma 


in its prosecution of the war. 
If I am mistaken in the above assertion I would be glad to | 


corrected by Mr. Thomas, and to have the names of any Quake 


of draft age who took the absolutist’s stand. I was intimately , 
sociated in the work for the release of those confined for opiniog 


sake during the war and as far as I know the records fail , 


show the names of any Quaker who “refused to have any p 
in the war” and who remained firm to the bitter end. 
REBECCA WINSOR Evans. 


Ardmore, Pa. 


Those Who Leave the Farm 


IR: Although I am a farmer, it is in no class spirit that 


criticize, as an example of cockney thinking, the followin 


from your recent issue: 

“Naturally, it is the best stock that leaves the farm; if ¢ 
process continues long the remaining farm stock will cons 
largely of culls.” 

I think I may safely say that an acquaintance with farm « 
ditions shows that it is not the best stock that leaves the fam 
and a knowledge of marginal economics would make it cle 
that such “naturally” would not be the case. Naturally, the fam 


that are abandoned are the marginal and sub-marginal ones. | 


it on these that the best stock is to be looked for? Not uns 
one accepts the dictum of Thoreau that the only good farmer js 
poor farmer. Most people like to eat too well to hold any su 
opinion; and it is my observation that the efficient farmer, wh 
is naturally to be found on a good farm and stays there, ave 


ages in human quality at least the equal of the inefficient farmer 


who now finds himself under the necessity of seeking work i 
town. 

There is in the country a quite common type known as the fd 
low who can’t work for himself. He is not merely a bad m 
ager: when working on his own place he simply cannot get 1 
steam, indeed can’t get up himself until a derisory hour. Y¢ 
hire him or “change off” with him and he digs in and dos 
well as anybody. This type naturally gravitates toward the ci 
job, with its fixed hours and allotted task to be done under 
eyes of a foreman. For such work this class of labor is probab 
quite satisfactory, but there are few who would call it the “t 
stock.” 

It is of course true that the incidence of the city-ward mig 
tion falls mainly among the young, but to suppose that the pei 
centage of culls among the rising generation is notably smal 
than among the old is to take far too hopeful a view of the 
lutionary process. 


East Jordan, Mich. 


The Middle-Aged Woman 


IR: It was with interest I read of the jobless woman in # 

issue of May 28. “Poor dear Marian,” I may not be one ¢ 
“the abler women,” but I am able to see that the trouble wij 
Marian is that she is sorry for herself. Let her try being sor 
for some one else, and she will find neither time nor inclim 
tion for repinings. I too am forty-nine, I too had coll 
training, raised my family of five on small means during ¢ 
earlier years, and now I am looking forward to ten, perl 
twenty years of joyous service. 

My life is full of interests, all the things that have to ‘ 
with the health and happiness of our young people interest 1 
Our playgrounds, our milk supply, the health of our school cl 
dren, what kind of teachers we employ, surely these things ™ 
interest mothers whether young or old. Human sympathy 
never be out of date, and whether Marian lives in a city ap 
ment or in a cottage in the village there are other lonely © 
near at hand to cheer and comfort. The greatest compliment 
ever had was when my grown-up son said to me, “Why, moth 
Pll be an old man long before you’re an old lady.” 

ANOTHER Forty-NINER 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


Frank H. Foore. 
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The Protestant Barres 


Strait Is the Gate, by André Gide. Translated from 
the French by Madame Simon Bussy. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 


| HEN André Gide’s first book, Les Cahiers d’An- 
rt dré Walter, appeared anonymously in 1891, the 
y afm initiated, who knew who the author was, nicknamed him 
iow “the Protestant Barrés.” No more remarkable first book 
il il has come out of France in this generation except that of 
Wi Maurice Barrés, Sous |’CEil des Barbares, which had pre- 
s, jceded Gide by three years. Hence the analogy suggested 
between these two writers, the antithesis of each other, each 
of whom was to become a leader of the younger generation, 
according to the taste and temperament of their disciples. 
Having rapidly transformed himself from the interest- 
ing and stimulating individualist of those early novels of 
Le Culte du Moi, into a hundred percent Nationalist pa- 
triot, a French Babbitt, so to speak, Maurice Barrés very 
naturally loomed more prominently in the public eye and 
in the public prints than André Gide. To his literary 
influence, based upon a style which survived even the 
cheapest claptrap of his later years, he added the mob- 
prestige of the chauvinist politician. Unlike Barrés, Gide 
was one of the first to propose an intelligent intellectual 
understanding with Germany. But here again he was 
unlike Barrés, for he made no effort to reach the masses. 
_Igie might have shared the humanitarian limelight with 
mRomain Rolland, or the radical amplifier of Barbusse. 
haracteristically, he appealed only to the few. 
The inconsequential fame of politicians is such, that 
ts is at least a name, I imagine, to many people in this 
sountry who have never heard of Gide. So far as trans- 
lation is concerned, neither author has hitherto been ade- 
ately represented, Lady Rothermere translated Gide’s 
Jerometheus Ill-bound a few years ago, and Colette Bau- 
brought Barrés into English on the wave of war- 
ime sentiment, but, to all intents and purposes, the two 
lit leaders of contemporary France exist only for 
hose who read them in the original. There has been no 
rceptible excitement since André Gide’s Porte Etroite 
d, in the excellent translation of Mrs. Dorothy 
Bussy, as Strait is the Gate. ‘The translation has been 
made under the author’s supervision, for he knows 
English well, and has translated Conrad, Blake, and 
agore. It so adequately reflects the sober charm of the 
French that it will be unnecessary to cite it as an excuse 
or whatever neglect may be the fate of Gide in America. 
In 1909, when La Porte Etroite had just been pub- 
shed, Edmund Gosse thought that Gide was “the most 
eresting man of letters under the age of fifty,” and 
id that “his mind is more closely attuned to English 
‘as, or what once were English ideas, than that of any 
her living writer of France.” From which he assumed 
at the writings of André Gide should have a special 
rest for English-speaking readers. Whether that 
mption is sound, this translation of “one of the most 
‘autiful works which have been printed in English for 
long time”—to quote Mr. Gosse—will prove. The 
reat Protestant names in French literary history are, for 
most part, Swiss, and in modern French literature 
are only two Protestant writers of note, Pierre 
ti and André Gide. In the former there is no trace 
his religious origins, which were never, I suspect, very 
», but in Gide’s Protestantism is a vital part of his 
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work. As Mr. Gosse says, it enables us “to discover what 
the importance of a Huguenot training can be in the 
development of a mind which has wholly delivered itself 
from the Huguenot bondage.” 

The immense and elusive variety of his work makes 
classification difficult: the early sentimental and zsthetic 
meditations, Les Cahiers d’André Walter and Les 
Nourritures Terrestres; their sequels, in a sense, Pré- 
textes and Nouveaux Prétextes, two most original volumes 
of literary criticism, to which may be added his recent 
monograph on Dostoievsky and the brochures on Wilde 
and Charles Louis Philippe; the plays, le Roi Candaule 
and Saiil; the philosophic dialogues and stories, belonging 
to his Symbolist period, or written in that mood, Le 
Voyage d’Urien and the six “treatises” now collected in 
Le Retour de l’Enfant Prodigue; finally, miscellaneous 
volumes of travel sketches and impressions of the assize 
courts. From this variegated background his novels stand 
out, but he refuses to call them by that name. Those 
which best correspond to the ordinary meaning of the 
term are the four “récits”’: L’Immoraliste, La Porte 
Etroite, Isabelle and La Symphonie Pastorale; then come 
the three “soties”: Paludes, Le Prométhée Mal Enchainé 
and Les Caves du Vatican; upon these the claims of 
André Gide must finally rest. 

With the exception of Paludes, a truly delightful satire 
on the introspective intellectual, which has a peculiar apt- 
ness today, although written in 1895, the group of fan- 
tasias which Gide has classified with the medizval farces 
of his own country, are not so perfect achievements as the 
four “narratives,” to which he refuses the title of novels. 
Les Caves du Vatican, which appeared just on the eve of 
the Great War, is a curious compound of detective fiction, 
social satire, fantastic comedy and picaresque adventure. 
It has had a vogue with readers who seem utterly indif- 
ferent to the author’s earlier and more characteristic 
work. Had La Symphonie Pastorale not come later to 
show Gide once more in his true vein, as the analyst of the 
Protestant soul, one might have concluded that he had set 
out, in his maturity, to follow a course which had tempted 
him in his youth. As it is, this strange, turbulent book, 
full of the disorder of an era on the point of closing, 
stands out as an exceptional work, another example of 
Gide’s astonishing versatility. That versatility had a sur- 
prise in store for us in Isabelle, also, the story immediately 
preceding Les Caves du Vatican. It is a tale, in the man- 


‘ner of Barbey d’Aurevilly, of the mystery lurking in an 


old chateau where a young student comes to consult cer- 
tain old manuscripts, and stumbles upon a passionate 
drama, involving the ruin of a noble family. 

By common consent, L’Immoraliste and La Porte 
Etroite are Gide’s masterpieces. Here he has studied those 
cases of conscience which are peculiarly the product of 
Protestant morality, the psychology of those who are 
bound and shackled by that very freedom of religious 
thought which once seemed to be the very essence of all 
liberty. The emancipated Huguenot in Gide is attracted 
by those problems which postulate for their statement and 
solution experiences such as he himself must have known. 
His Immoralist, for example, is the paragon of God- 
fearing virtue, who has turned away from life and love 
to find a substitute for living in books and ideas. His 
virtues are all negative, and thus he passes for an exem- 
plary character. He becomes immoral when, as a result 
of a serious illness, he creeps back from the edge of death 
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with the realization that his ideals are false. Henceforth 
he will seek life in all its most vital and energetic mani- 
festations, spontaneity and vigor are now more to him 
than the cautious qualities which he had once so sadly 
overestimated. He divests himself of everything that 
constituted his former self. His wife’s illness and death 
leave him unmoved, pity is gone out of him, and his crav- 
ing for the strong and full-blooded sends him off in 
search of adventures among thieves and poachers and 
drunkards. All his inhibitions are released, all his values 
are transvalued, and he is carried away on the dark stream 
of primitive life. 

Strait is the Gate is another study of asceticism, “a 
searching analysis,” as Mr. Gosse calls it, “of the incom- 
pleteness and narrowness of the moral psychology of Pro- 
testantism.”” Alissa Bucolin, the child of a Creole mother 
and a respectable Huguenot banker in Havre, is possessed 
by that dual heritage and finally destroyed by it. Her 
inverted romanticism, like her neurotic beauty, may be 
traced to that languorous, exotic figure, so ill-adapted to 
the staid Protestant society of the provinces, whose lovers 
and nervous crises leave their indelible impressions upon 
the minds of the grave young Huguenot children whose 
story is told. These are Alissa, her younger sister and 
brother, Juliette and Robert, and Jéréme, her cousin, 
whom she is to marry, according to the family under- 
standing. A childish adventure of Jéréme’s with his 
amorous Aunt Bucolin, and one day the revelation to 
Alissa of her mother’s far from spiritual loves, drive 
deep into these little puritan souls the conviction of sin 
and shame. At church the preacher’s fulminations 
against those who seek the broad path leading to destruc- 
tion are recognized as references to the wickedness of the 
wild creature from Martinique, who has run away with 
one of her lovers, and Jeréme and Alissa decide that the 
strait gate and the narrow way shall be their goal. 

Alissa’s love for Jéréme is to her mind the chief ob- 
stacle to salvation, and it is in a sort of ascetic ecstasy 
that she sets out to kill this emotion, so contaminated, as 
she has seen, by things of the earth earthy. Juliette also 
loves Jér6me, and Alissa tries at first to profit by this 
opportunity to sacrifice herself in favor of her sister. But 
Juliette defeats her by marrying an elderly wine-grower, 
whom she does not love particularly, but with whom she 
leads an active and happy domestic life. To Alissa this 
is further proof of the treacherous insignificance of hu- 
man passion, and renunciation becomes more and more 
the ideal. Jéréme, meanwhile, has gone off to study in 
Paris, he has done his military service and has travelled. 
Life has opened out before him and he has gradually 
freed himself from the dogmas and superstitions of his 
youth; his faith, never so profound as Alissa’s, cannot 
live without hers, and she denies him that support with 
truly pious severity; he must seek his own salvation. But 
his love for Alissa survives every change; he returns 
home determined to have their betrothal announced. 
Alissa repulses him for the last time, and, when she goes 
into decline and dies, he learns from her diary how she 
wrestled against what an Irish bishop once called “the 
degrading passion of love,” and died without surrender 
or victory. 

André Gide has written nothing so harmonious and so 
finished as this variation upon one of the great themes of 
tragedy, renunciation in pursuit of perfection. He is in 
the great tradition of Pascal and Corneille when he here 
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combines a spiritual purity of classic style with the heroic 
tension of a mystic soul’s torturing quest and the tortuous pot in 
self-questionings of exalted piety. Alissa Bucolin is the 
portrait of a Protestant saint, drawn with a sympathy and 
insight as profound as the author’s disapproval of the 
aberration he has studied. This holiness is truly Protest. 
ant in its bleak, self-sufficient humility, its self-reliant 
dependence upon personal conviction and conscience. |; 
is analyzed with a truly Huguenot simplicity, which Ed. 
mund Gosse contrasts with “a consecrated Huysmans va- 
pouring about the ecstasies of St. Lydwine of Schiedam.” 
Alissa’s diary has already supplied pages which have an 
honorable place in anthologies of the best modern French 
prose. 

Strait is the Gate is deservedly the book which made 
André Gide famous; it is one of the great classics of 
French fiction since the death of Flaubert. It is not only 
a study of puritanism, in the authentic lineage of Gosse’s 
Father and Son, it is a fine picture of an unfamiliar cor- 
ner of French provincial life, full of remarkable char- 
acter-drawing and lively incidents and observations. As 
the author of that widely different but kindred work has 
said of Gide: “there is something northern about his 
genius, which loves to cultivate caprices and the twilight 
hours..: He is allied with such tender individualists of 
the close of the nineteenth century as Shorthouse and 
Pater.” His influence in France today is such that he 
may well mark the transition to a new orientation of the 
French mind. 
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Russia’s Revolution | 
The First Time in History, by Anna Louise Strong. on 


New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 


IRST and last we have heard a good deal about Mi wonde 
Russia and her revolution. They have been served up, Mint, and 1 
in report and interview, in lecture and book, in all sors 
of ways and by all sorts of persons—emigrés and emis 
saries; self-constituted investigators, with their “authorita- Miter is o 
tive accounts,” and favored travelers, with their “inti-@iiefrains 
mate views;” economic “defenders of the faith” (lau iirduous s 
Deo!) and economic heretics (anathema sint! )—men of 
big business, and men of small politics; everyone has had 
his chance at Russia. We have had the “truth about 
Russia,” the “facts about Russia,” the “real Russia,” MiRussia ha: 
“‘Russia as it is’—-what more do we want or need? Why 
another book on Russia, and what justification, be yond thefiRussia’s r 
“inner urge,” has anyone for writing another? akes it 
Well, that depends pretty much upon the book ané 
who writes it. The author of The First Time in History 
can establish her title to write and her claim to a reading 
on many grounds—residence in Russia of more than tw 
years; journeys into various parts of the country; relie 
work and nursing during famine and plague; contact 
and conversations with all sorts and conditions of people 
high and low, peasants, workmen, soldiers, officials, priest\yology, b 
teachers; first-hand knowledge of many things of whic 
she herself was an active part. 
But it is not these experiences which, after all, const 
tute her chief qualification for writing upon Russia. For 
interesting as they are, and vividly narrated, they # 
nevertheless, not unique. Others too have been in Russe, for 
have seen much and have told much. Dr. Strong’s storgmme* key t 
is indeed informing, and fills in at many points our ‘gj Suppres 
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»o meagre and desultory knowledge of Russia. But it is 
ot in new facts and figures that its carrying power lies; 
he rather in what it adds, not so much to information, as 
understanding; not so much in what the author has 
he [apeen, as in what she has sensed. She does not pretend 
» have taken the full measure of the revolution, but with 
nt er intuition she has divined the criterion for its final 
Te ae? isal, the criterion, not of the actual and momentary, 
4. [gput of the potential and ultimate. She sees the revolution, 
ot as a catastrophic event, but as a dynamic process. And 
» Mmiewing it thus she sees in it, “a lot of mess” and “plenty 
f things to shock,” “rotten inefficiency . . Offices 
ch [pagled in red tape, crudities of every kind . . . profiteers 
| nd gambling dens and bootleg whiskey and every rotten 
de Ming there is anywhere in the world;” but, beneath this 
m, something deep and vast and instinct with creative 
y ewes “the Common Consciousness in action, crude, 

f ized and inefficient, but the first time in his- 
oy. Not that there have not been revolutions before, 
dramatic exhibitions of national unity under the stress 
war; but here in Russia for the first time Dr. Strong 


- ses the governing power of a nation controlling its re- 
his ces and organizing its forces and energies for the 
‘he qgommon welfare, infusing a new spirit into the common 
of ffort and setting a new objective for the common aim. 
nd t is a purpose as terrific as battle, demanding the same 
he (qpsciplined yet reckless valor. ‘They cannot wait, for Rus- 
she 2 cannot wait. ‘They intend to hurry history.” Like 


aracelsus, they 


would have had one day, one moment’s space 
change man’s condition. 


Which suggests an affinity to the French revolution, 
"§ ith its ecstasy and jts noble rage, its sublime sel f-confi- 
ce, its contempt of time; and sets one to musing and 
» wondering whether after all revolutions are so differ- 
up, fant, and whether this latter will go the way of the former, 
nd how long the auroral splendor will linger in the Rus- 
an sky, and what will come after. What will come 
ter is on the knees of the gods, and Dr. Strong wisely 
rains from prophecy. That the way will be long and 
duous she does not doubt. But she has confidence in 
ussia, a confidence based not upon achieved success, but 
bon the will to succeed; in Russia alone she finds hope 
nd a plan and the resolute forward-facing of the mind; 
ussia has broken with the past and stakes her fortune on 
future. Herein lies the tremendous significance of 
ussia’s revolution: it looks to the future. It is this that 
akes it pregnant with incalculable consequences, not 
for Russia, but for the world. 
THEoporE CoLtier. 

















The Best Kept Secret 


The Mystery of Religion. A Study in Social Psy- 
ogy, by Everett Dean Martin. New York: Harper 
others. $3.00. 


HE best kept secrets are the secrets everyone knows 

and no one mentions. They are the secrets of 
sentiments and impulses that we all feel and yet sup- 
ss, for the most part, out of a deep sense of shame. 
tt key to the secrecy is the suppression, and the key to 
suppression is the sense of shame. 
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The mysteries of religion are among the best kept 
secrets of the world, shared by all, understood in a sense 
by all, yet from generation to generation kept perpetually 
just below the threshold of full recognition and avowal. 
One of the universal signs of genuine religious feeling 
is the sense of inexplicable shame which chokes it back. 
All feel it. Many are seriously disturbed by it. None 
overcome it altogether. It leaves its invariable mark of 
spiritual self-consciousness upon the religious leaders and 
it frequently provides young people, adolescents, with the 
major emotional struggle of a life time. 

This should furnish a clue to its inner nature. Adoles- 

cence is a period of organic maturing, in consequence of 
which it is most usually defined in terms of organic self- 
consciousness: the awkward age. But that acute awk- 
wardness to which the rest of life affords no duplicate 
has deeper causes. From the point of view of behavior 
adolescence is the period, long or short as circumstances 
rule, in which one is prompted both to behave like a child 
and to behave like an adult. Some people and situations 
cast one for the former, some for the latter rdle. One 
has a beau; but one still has a mother. A confusing pre- 
dicament, certainly, from which only time and the in- 
different march of events effectively extricate one. The 
reorganization of interests and affections about new centres 
which thus somehow transpires has lately come to be 
called a transfer of fixation. That is a suggestive phrase. 
But it somehow fails to convey just the image in which 
to visualize the adolescent’s struggle with religion. Rather 
it is an eduction: one is led out of childhood, eagerly 
as the zest for responsibility and independent action 
grows, but at the same time reluctantly as one realizes in 
moments of intolerable punishment that the sweet relief 
of tears and the perfect reassurance of parental protection 
is being left irrevocably behind. 
' It is very significant that this is quite generally a period 
of religious quickening. ‘The secret of religion, says the 
social psychologist, is that it is a retreat from the harsh 
realities of adult life to a security and a lifting of burdens 
quite analogous to that of childhood. And the shame that 
makes men suppress it or conceal it or avow it with ex- 
aggerated temerity arises from a peculiar sense of its 
impropriety for adults. Not, of course, that church-go- 
ing is improper, or any of the familiar decorums of estab- 
lished ecclesiastical ceremony. ‘They are the last word 
in conformity. But they are as remote as can be from 
the burning emotions of spontaneous and overwhelming 
religious quickening. ‘The most devout and regular be- 
lievers prefer quite uniformly to take belief for granted. 
Fundamentalism is as cold as a fashionable vestryman. 
And the heat that modernism generates is a by-product 
of argument rather than the natural warmth of inner 
fires. Pentacost is a rare phenomenon, and those who 
would produce it artificially find it necessary to create a 
cunningly fabricated setting in which to break down 
prosaic inhibitions. 

Though religion has many meanings and the churches 
many functions, Everett Dean Martin is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in maintaining that the central meaning is this mys- 
terious emotional self-abandonment that is guarded by in- 
hibitions and concealed even in ecclesiastical literature and 
ritual by an almost impenetrable symbolism. The essence 
of the miraculous, as Mr. Martin exhibits with extraordi- 
nary penetration, is not the sudden hiatus in an other- 
wise rigorously commonplace series of events; on the con- 
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trary it is a loosening of reality all along the line, a soften- 
ing of the sharp outlines of actuality to the point at which 
things flow together to the consummation of the heart’s 
desire of the world-weary devotee. 

This is borne out perfectly by the sacraments, as Mr. 
Martin would certainly have noted had he not confined 
himself explicitly to the detail of the Protestant faiths. 
The miracle of transubstantiation is not, after all, the in- 
congruous insinuation of the Godhead into the tawdry 
paraphernalia of the all too human church; such a miracle 
would be pointless. Rather, the church and all the faith- 
ful are lifted by High Mass out of clamorous reality to a 
region in which the body of the Lord, broken in vicarious 
atonement for repentant sinners, is more real than the 
whole planet on which men creatures struggle for a pre- 
carious livelihood. 

There is something pathetically futile in the efforts of 
the modern intellectual to suggest geological or chemical 
ways and means of the miraculous, Not long ago a well 
known theological journal published an analysis of the 
immaculate conception as a case of parthenogenesis in 
which the Holy Spirit is represented as the activating agent 
of auto-fertilization—which is pure rot. But the miracle 
is not. The miracle is the conception of a motherhood so 
wholly focussed upon the mother-son relationship that 
the very notion of a father is quite irrelevant. Literal 
interpretation destroys the mystery, the essentially spirit- 
ual mystery, which the miracle seeks to symbolize. The 
secret of the power over the hearts of men of the con- 
ception of the Holy Mother is the secret of the mother 
craving that lies deeper in the human breast than even 
the symbols of religion. It is perhaps the primary secret 
of religion, a psychological rather than an organic mystery. 

The psychology which has received the credit for pene- 
trating this type of mystery is that of Freud. In the 
nature of the case, therefore, its contribution to the under- 
standing of religion must be large, perhaps uniquely large. 
Freud and his colleagues and rivals have recognized this 
explicitly and have themselves published many studies of 
the psycho-analytic significance of various religious phe- 
nomena. None, however, is as extensive nor as satis- 
factory as Martin’s essay, partly because Mr. Martin 
writes not of totem or tabu but of the central experiences 
of religion as they are known among all sects, and partly 
because of the disarming simplicity and candor of Mr. 
Martin’s style. It requires some temerity to announce 
the Oedipus complex as the root of all religion. Mr. 
Martin does it quite inoffensively, perhaps because he is 
a student of social psychology and not of mental diseases. 

The literature of psycho-analysis exhibits one grave de- 
fect from which this book is not exempt. People com- 
monly refer to it as the exaggeration or overemphasis of 
sex. But it is not simply a matter of emphasis. I had 
rather call it a disturbance of focus, a convergence of all 
the mysteries of sex upon one complex. Thus the Freud- 
ian psychology has made the Oedipus complex the central 

mystery of human life. As a diagnosis it has become stere- 

otyped. And the same crystallizing process has overtaken 
the symbolism of the imagery by use of which we com- 
pensate for our inhibitions with the dreams of day and 
night. Having perceived, by a brilliant flash of creative 
imagination, that the absurdities of our unguarded wan- 
derings are symbolic, the psycho-analysts seem suddenly to 


have run out of imaginative power and so to have been ° 


constrained to force all the whimsicalities of dreamland 
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into the set categories of an established and absolute sy, 
bolism. 

The net effect is that both civilization and individy 
life are focussed upon the mother-son relation. 
reason for this is partly the undoubted pervasiveness , 
sex and the uncanny historic continuity of myth and riy 
al. It is also, probably, the fascination of the bilate 
character of the Oedipus complex. Sex has its 
and its profane sides, ‘The mother-son relation is, ; 
common esteem, the perfection of pure love. Yet in 
far as it preoccupies either party to it there ensues a certyj 
conflict between that sentimental interest and the viole 
mutual appropriations of sex attachment. This confi 
is probably the key to a great many neuroses. It }, 
proved enormously effective in diagnosis. Therefore 
has extended its meaning until the mother-son relation j 
self has come to be credited with all the pandemonium; 
emotions and impulses which conflict produces in the bre 
of the neurotic. 

My point here is not to deny the importance of ¢ 
Oedipus complex but to defend its purity. It is presen 
perhaps, in all complicated emotional situations. Whe 
ever mystery appears and the occult flourishes it plays 
invariable part in symbol and ceremony. But it is 
therefore, perverse nor gross nor necessarily sexual in ¢ 
profane sense. It is, indeed, the purest, the most j 
nocently infantile of all unconscious motives, while i 
fancy itself is certainly much simpler and more ingenue 
than the Freudians, in the zeal for absolute unity, allo 

Mr. Martin has certainly not seen this very clearly. } 
disposition has been to take the Freudians at their « 
valuation. Accordingly he has allowed them to dict 
to him symbolic meanings for religious ecstasy that v 
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exceed the tolerance of many readers. But Mr. M v 
has approached the mystery of religion from the side qm the Lif 
its social significance. Therefore when he has identif 


it as an emotional reversion to the infantile surreni 
to mother love and parental forgiveness and protectic 
he is interested in this state as a mystic’s escape from soc 
reality rather than as a neurotic’s substitute for sex. | 
can criticize the religious experience in terms of s0¢ 
utility. And yet he can avoid both the unconscious obs 
rantism of the priest and the false perspective of f 
psychiatrist. This alone is an achievement. 

C, E. Ayres. 


A French View of Jane Auste 


Jane Austen. A French Appreciation by Léonie Vil 
translated by Veronica Lucas with a New Study of | 
Austen by R. Brimley Johnson. New York: E. 
Dutton and Company. $4.25. 








T is a half century since Matthew Arnold in his ¢ 
on Edmond Scherer’s Milton remarked that the ci 
value of foreign criticism on native writers was 10 HM 


fresh point of view and its disinterestedness. He weat oa 
with the warning: “A critic must have the requ. =. 

knowledge of the man and the works he is to judge; that by w 
from a foreigner—particularly perhaps from a Fret sreeen 


man—one hardly expects such knowledge.” Today i.» 
arrogance or humility seems merely funny in the 

of such scholarly work as that of M. Feuillerat on 
Elizabethan period and M. Beljame on the early @ 
teenth century; M. Saurat on Milton and M. Leg 
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Wordsworth. Nevertheless, it is true that the unique 
ue of French criticism on English literature is in the 
sshness, vividness and frankness which are the result of 
foreign point of view and freedom from prejudice 
ception. We have had a noteworthy instance of 
js in the recent Life of Shelley by M. Maurois. Jane 
is less in need of a Gallic champion than Shelley, 
t the comment of a French woman on this most Eng- 
)» of Englishwomen cannot fail to be as Mr. Johnson 
intriguing; and it will have an importance for the 
wson Which he gives: “The essential value and im- 
tance of Mlle. Villard’s intriguing study of Jane 
sten is derived from the manner and the point of view 
ith which a distinguished French critic approaches so 

wracteristically English a writer of genius.” 
Mile. Villard presented her study, Jane Austen, sa vie 
son ceuvre, as a thesis for the degree of doctor of 
tters in 1915. She, like the eminent critics noted above, 
s to the blush Arnold’s fear that she will not know 
ough of her subject. It is true she pays little attention 
Jane Austen’s early work of practice and satire, but 
pve and Freindship and its companion skits had not then 
in the light. Mr. Johnson supplies the omission by his 
troductory study of Jane Austen, interpreted through 
ve and Freindship,— which, except on the title page, he 
Love and Friendship. He has suppressed the bio- 
uphical portion of Mlle Villard’s book, “confident that 
se chapters have little or no value for English readers.” 
Quite to the contrary, Mlle. Villard’s attitude toward 
# subject, which makes her critique, in Mr. Johnson’s 
se, intriguing, must appear chiefly in the biography. 
hen, moreover, Mr. Johnson adds that Mr. William 
sten-Leigh, one of the numerous collateral relatives 
» have taken to themselves the fame of their aunt or 
win, “was gravely dissatisfied with several misjudgments 
the Life,” we begin to suspect that he has forgotten the 
reason for bringing Mlle. Villard’s appreciation to the 
ntion of English readers. This suspicion is strength- 
ed by his further statement that “the erroneous charge 
‘indifference’ to Religion has been omitted from this 
wslation as being too dogmatically, and sweepingly ex- 
essed.” Well, what of it? Mlle. Villard’s comment on 
iss Austen’s Laodiceanism, bringing out the difference 
n two ladies, one Anglican and the other Gallican, 
ither of whose immortal souls seems to be hanging in 
balance, would be most entertaining and enlightening 
perhaps as much so as the counterblast issued by Mary 
ten-Leigh when Mlle. Villard’s thesis appeared in 
15. Miss Austen-Leigh approved the work as cement- 
p the alliance between England and France: “When 
rong desire is felt that the bonds between our nearest 
and ourselves should be drawn closer, those formed 
a mutual study of each other’s literature can hardly 
neglected;” but even in this solemn moment she could 
fail to enter a protest against “the estimate put forth 
La Vie as being utterly unworthy of her [Jane Austen ] 
entirely misleading in respect of a vital part of her 

san 30 


he truth is the Austen-Leighs have formed a family 
ance in defence of their kinswoman’s fame, as close 
that by which the Wordsworth family for two genera- 
preserved the laureate’s virtue. To them their kins- 
an’s religious character is as precious as her chastity. 
misreading of the record, except as it conduces to the 
andizement of her conventional worth, is an atrocity. 
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And Mr. Johnson aids and abets them in this attitude. 
To him, as to the Austen-Leighs, Jane Austen is a sacro- 
sanct personage before whom criticism must adopt its 
most solemn and authoritarian attitude. He takes it as 
a considerable appropriation to his own good parts that 
“Mile. Villard, indeed, supports in almost every particular 
the interpretation which I have endeavored to establish 
above of Jane Austen’s genius.” In one particular at 
least Mille. Villard contradicts him flatly. Mr. John- 
son is chiefly concerned to show that Miss Austen’s novels 
grew out of those which preceded her, by a process of 
replacement, not entirely complete, of fictional values 
by those of the life which she knew, to which Mlle. Vil- 
lard declares curtly and of course too sweepingly: “She 
borrowed nothing from those authors, forgotten today, of 
many ephemeral romances which wiled away leisure 
hours at Steventon.” 

Mlle. Villard’s book in its translation scarcely supports 
the high standard which the French doctoral thesis has 
achieved. The architectural form and style in detail 
of such a work is usually a matter of punctilious care. 
Whether Mile. Villard or her translator or her printer 
is responsible for the printing of single sentences as para- 
graphs, no matter how closely connected with the context, 
is doubtful, but the effect is feeble and fragmentary. 
Since Mr. Johnson had carte blanche to abridge he might 
have used his authority to save Mlle. Villard from such 
trivialities as: “Ellinor Dashwood, Fanny Price and Anne 
Elliot give evidence of possessing the same sort of tastes 
and qualities as Elizabeth and Emma, but they are ex- 
pressed and given vent to with less brilliance and enthus- 
iasm;” or, “The heroine of Persuasion, that Anne Elliot, 
whose beauty is slightly faded by the passing of the years, 
is not the less touching on that account, indeed gains in 
complexity thereby;” which in the translation are merely 
awkward and banal. 


In her study of Jane Austen’s social milieu, the lesser 
gentry among whom she lived and wrote, and of her atti- 
tude toward life, Mlle. Villard is finely critical. She 
points out the strong, unyielding texture of that social 
fabric, woven of family tes in a patriarchal pattern, 
in which Miss Austen lived and which her heroines were 
obliged to enter if they would survive. For them, mar- 
riage was the single expression of the will to live. Mlle. 
Villard shows that the acceptance of this social order and 
acquiescence in it is the core of Jane Austen’s philosophy. 
If for her it did not represent the best of all possible 
worlds it represented the best thinkable one, and to chal- 
lenge it, to go against it, was the supreme unwisdom. To 
learn this world and their own relation to it was the task 
of her heroines. As Mlle. Villard says, ““The dominating 
characteristic of Miss Austen’s young girls is a tenacious 
striving to the light, the desire to know themselves and to 
understand clearly what at first they only feel obscurely.” 
One of the chief battle fronts during the nineteenth cen- 
tury was that between the forces of the conscious, the 
rational; and the unconscious, the mystical. On the one 
hand Mill; on the other Carlyle. Jane Austen represents 
in fiction the principle of conscious intelligence, com- 
batting “the life forces and the march of events.” 
“Never is earth misread by brain,” might have served 
her for motto as for George Meredith—of whose Dianas 
and Carinthias her own Elizabeth Bennets, Emma Wood- 
houses and Anne Elliots are the prototypes. 

Ropert Morss Loverr. 
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As Gorky Told It 


My University Days, by Maxim Gorky. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 


AXIM GORKY’S capacity for vivid biographic 
narrative was well displayed in his reminiscences 
of Tolstoy. In the part of his autobiography, which he 


ironically calls My University Days, he has created a~- 


story that, with a slight change in focus, might have been 
one of the remarkable novels of the year. It is a tale of 
picaresque adventure among a hundred queer personalities 
—-suspicious and violent peasants, queer disrupted students, 
policemen who spoke unconsciously the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and czarist officials who exhibited a gruff re- 
spect for the young writer, revolutionaries whose melo- 
dramatic appearance was almost a caricature of reality, 
and humdrum people suddenly disembowelled of an in- 
ward characteristic and made significant. It is a carnival 
of the miserable and the dejected. No English-speaking 
writer since the eighteenth century, save perhaps Barrow 
or De Quincey, has presented such a picture. 

Here is anything but what an olen man of letters 
would have to record of his university days. Needless 
to say, Gorky is not quite an ordinary man of letters; 
needless to say, he did not go to a university; nor did he, 
like the narodniki and the later Tolstoyans “go to the 
people.” How could he? The push of circumstance 
set him plump in the midst of them, Forced to earn his 
scant living as a baker’s helper, a boatman on the Volga, 
a nightguard on a railroad, Gorky exhibited that high 
and impetuous courage which comes with adolescence, or 
not at all. Surrounded by the savagely illiterate, he 
fought for the saving humanities; beset by the drab 
bawdiness of weary men and women, he became fiercely 
chaste; tortured by the unending pettiness and immediacy 
of physical existence, he turned to the life of the mind 
and asserted his faith in disinterested intelligence. 

It was a gallant fight and a great victory. A weaker 
spirit would have become pis at the shivering contrast 
between the ideal and the actual; but if the sad emptiness 
that overtook Gorky once led him to attempt suicide, it 
did not weaken the fibres of his mind, and he was gradu- 
ated from this grim university with an idealism fortified 
by common sense, and a tender good'humor. If he saw 
the drabness and futility of the common life, he had felt 
its fine moments too: there is a keen passage that exalts 
the work of the boatmen loading a barge on the river, 
moved by a common natural rhythm, a description that 
could have been written only by one who had shared in 
the work and felt it to his marrow. Much of these ex- 
periences went into his stories; but what remains over is 
still significant and precious. 

One is tempted to extract a hundred anecdotes by which 
Gorky lights up the phantasmagoria of his youth. The 
narrative has both the inconsecutiveness and the poignant 
relevancy of Chekhov’s plays—except for the fact that 
Alexei Maximich never entirely learned to follow Chek- 
hov’s advice to prune away the luxuriant underbrush of 
adjectives which sometimes almost conceals the trail of 
the sentence! Better, however, than any particular good 
bit is ‘the sense of being constantly in the presence of a 
mature and tempered mind, tolerant, understanding, and 
just; a man who discovers without derision the weaknesses 
of a friend and reveals without reserve the magnanimity 
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of an enemy. If there was bitterness in this phase of 
Gorky’s life, it has been sweetened in memory: Gork fmf te 
has told of the disillusionment of his first mating wit, 
a tenderness that takes nothing away from the acrid sme] 
of reality. 

One suspects that My University Days is written j,jmpleas4™ 
glowing prose; but unfortunately <he translation does inf 
best to conceal it: it is literal to the point of béing scarcely 
literate. “The line of settledness” is not the Englis 
equivalent for the pale; nor does the Russian phras, 
“sail like hares” convey more than the English stowaway, 
nor is a notable man a “noticeable” one: yet almost every 
page exhibits these painful departures. There should & 
some sort of legal or moral restitution for the injury don 
to a work of art through mistranslation; and were it ip 
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order, the anonymous translator of My University Dayjmpirit th: 
would suffer a heavy penalty. yhile th 
Lewis MumForp, @@ontrast 
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Fiction Notes —_ 
The Comely Lass, by Thomas Moult. 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


NOVEL that, unencumbered with complexity o 

plot, goes simply and with an overwhelming cer 
tainty straight to its inevitable conclusion, has a char 
and power peculiarly its own. From this tale of Eng 
lish harbor folk, Thomas Moult has shorn every vestige 
of unrelated incident. Yet having done this, he uses th 
single, pure, narrative theme as a vehicle for an artifici 


New York: 
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unnecessary element. His sense of formalized poctryii resolute 
leads him to hale his characters out into the open, wantonl of a 
to apostrophize them. Although the sheer, wistful beau it, like 
of many of these passages seems at times easily to justiffiind some 
their presence, a greater restraint on this one point wouldily calcu 
have been mother to a more vigorous, more nearly per 
fect, craftsmanship. R. B. F. BB through 
The Passionate Year, by James Hilton.  Bosto ~ — 
Little; Brown, and Company. $2.00. red ” 
ta an 





‘THE title misleads. The passion of the author {agisociation 
wearisome descriptions of unrelieved conjugal bickering ™* *5¢ 
is far more apparent than any consuming emotional co 
tent in the story itself. The siangle stuff is rung i 
with no extenuating vigor or freshness, Upon the |e 
of her husband’s affections the wife drowns herself wit 
an infinite if startling solicitude. The widower a the 
his new beloved fade from the reader’s indifferent vie _~ 
both of them a little shamefaced about the death that MH pov. 
to make their union possible, but none the less busy New 





suring each other that the awkwardness will soon wea Marian 
off. And so, in this slightly unsavory instance, it pro | eo 
ably will. R. B. F. a 
P 

Worl 

The White Ship. EsthonianTales by Aino Kalle Youre H 


translated from the Finnish by Alex Matson, with a for 
word by John Galsworthy. New York: Alfred 
Knopf. $2.50. 


‘TO the reader of imagination these tales from a littl 
known part of the world give a new and delightful ¢ 
perience. Neither in content nor in technique are ‘4 
in any way comparable to our commercial short-ste 
product. They constitute a genre of their own, with 

atmosphere and a technique interestingly between 0 
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the Russians and of the Scandinavians. In some of 
stories there is a great theme dominating the vivid 
fe portraiture; but in all, the essential humanity of these 
range people is conveyed to a remarkable degree. It is 
easant to be able to add that the translation is idiomatic 
ind does not interfere with the artistic impression. 

E. R. 


So Big, by Edna Ferber. New York: Doubleday, 
bage and Company. $2.00. 


a canvas of smaller dimensions than that used for 
¢ Girls, Miss Ferber has painted the portrait of Selina 
nd her son, “So Big.” It is Selina, glowing pioneer in 
yirit that she is, who occupies the light-filled foreground; 
hile the boy from whom the book derives its title, in 
ontrast seems small, shadowy and far-away. And, with 
fiss Ferber’s measuring-stick, how almost unnaturally 
superable does the distance between foreground and 
ackground appear. C. N. 


Epithalamium. (L’Epithalame), by Jacques Char- 
onne, translated from the French. New York: George 
1. Doran Company. $2.50. 


HIS book, winner of the Northcliffe prize as the best 
reich novel of 1922, and now appearing in English 
an excellent translation, may be described as a novel 
hich makes no compromise with marriage. The author 
resolute in his apparent desire to make a wistful tragedy 
it of a commonplace enough French romance which has 
it, like Maria Chapdelaine, something of the idyllic 
nd something of the sentimental. In style it is admir- 
bly calculated toward subtlety. J. G. 


Through an inadvertence The New Republic neglected to state 
t the comment on the Treaty of Disarmament and Outlawry 
War published with the treaty in our issue of July 16 was 
pared by the Foreign Policy Association, New York City. The 
tty and comment have been published as'a pamphlet by the 
ciation for distribution on request which should be made to 
East 45th street. 
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The 
AMALGAMATED 
BANK 


103 East 14th St. 
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OFFERS EVERY BANKING FACILITY 
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One Dollar Starts a 
THRIFT ACCOUNT 


ACCOUNTS OPENED ON OR BE- 
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Sea Bathing, Golf, Tennis 
A Continuous Sea Voyage 


Connected with 


*Sconset Moors Summer School 


Rates $28 to $50 a week 








Lecturers during July—Scott 
Nearing, Heywood Broun. 
st — Clement Wood, 
erman Epstein, H. W. L. 


CAMP . 
Dana, Willy Pogany, Mar- 


Forest Park, Pa. cout tae. 


Al Tennis, Horseback, Swimm etc. 4 
Write for Booklet to 7 EAST 18th STREET, N.Y. CITY 


TAMIMENT 








The Lloyd — On Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Wonderful location; excellent table; all sports. 
Cool, comfortable, charming. 








Children 2 to 5 


A small group of selected children will be cared for by a 
modern educationalist in her own home in Ithaca, New York, 
from October to July. Expert attention to both physical 
and psychological needs. University atmosphere. Normal 
home life. Address Box 234, The New Republic. 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 

The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records a 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinements in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 
telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an un- 
hampered and economic development of the telephone. 

Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead of 
rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 
finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 
ness of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 


AND_ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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8 Maps, 200 illustrations, $5.00. 
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SCRIPT. This Is Not True as to Any 
Other Publication on Earth. Never 
Solicited an Advertisement in Seventy- 
five Years. Six different copies for 
Twenty-five cents. Sunday Transcript, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Homeopathic Remedig 


Like cures like, so we wage war 
end war. To be very sure of the » 
and the result we make it “a , 
war” instead of an ordinary one. 
war was won—or so we are told. 
end, supposedly fought for, howevs 
was defeated. | 

| 


The formula, we can see, betw 
nations or between men, doesn’t wo, 
We must have something other ¢) 
more of the same thing. What is 
Perhaps the Common Creed of Cy 
mon Sense suggests an answer. 

The Common Creed of Common Sens 

is a 32-page pamphlet, printed in larg 

type. Send 2c for your copy j» | 

Moses STEINBERG 
1406 Knickerbocker Bldg., New York (% 








Statistical Economist 


with nationally known economic rm 
search organization desires chan 
University education, intensive statis 
tical training, five years’ research e 
Qeceenee. hest recommendation 

ih consider teaching statistics «ai 
economics, Address: x 226, The New 
Republic. 








BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
FOR SALE 


A 2%-volume cloth bound set of th 
Book of Knowledge in excellent conil- 
tion; price $45, which is approximatey 
half of the purchase price. Add 
Box 285, New Republic. 














BROOK BEND TAVERN 
Menterey, Massachusetts 


















Summer Place in the Mountain 
Tamworth, N. H. 
To be sold before September 
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Hand-Picked 


HE Republican and Democratic parties, each in its own way, has selected its standard bearer for 

1924; and each has chosen a representative of American business interests—Calvin Coolidge, the New 
England Puritan, conservative and cautious; John W. Davis, the Southern gentleman, likewise conservative 
and equally friendly to business. To use a popularism Big Business would seem this year to be “sitting pretty.” 

But as always happens just when power has perfected its control, counteracting forces are set in motion. 
The disturbing factor this year is Senator La Follette. The measure of his success as an independent candidate 
will determine whether a new progressive party is to be born in this country. That is unquestionably the 
biggest issue at stake in this campaign. 

What are his chances? Will he throw the election to Mr. Davis, to Mr. Coolidge or into the House of 
Representatives? ‘The outcome was never more uncertain. Yet, progressive forces of unknown strength 
have been liberated throughout the world. Ramsay Mac Donald in England and Herriot in France are sym- 
bols of what may happen here. 

Only one thing is certain. This will be the most important as well as the most exciting campaign in 
half a century. THe New Repustic will have correspondents on all the battle fronts observing and report- 
ing. But it will be in the thick of the fight for La Follette. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A SPECIAL TIME 


The New Republic from now 
until November 12th for $1.00 


Oe Nw 
ai TT See iS ST fc 
421 West 21¢ Street 
NewYork City 
For the attached $1.00 bill send me The New Republic, beginning with the July 23d issue and ending with the 
November 12th issue. 
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| Good Books for 








a Dollar 


| NEARLY _ everybody ‘is familiar 


with the paper bound books 
which are sold everywhere in Europe 
so cheaply that every one buys. All 
books, good books as well as bad, are 
first published in “paper backs” and 
seldom cost more than one dollar. If 
a more permanent binding is desired 
the continental book-buyer has his “pa- 
per-back“ rebound according to his 
own specifications. This accounts in 
a large measure for the fact that more 
books are bought and read in France, 
Italy and Germany than in this coun- 
try, where the price is two dollars or 
more. Considering that we have a 
much greater literate population than 
any of these countries, it is apparent 
that our high prices of books have a 
great deal to do with limiting their 
sale. 


American publishers have, with few 
exceptions, always bound new books in 
cloth or boards, which, because of 
manufacturing costs, necessitates a 
charge of two dollars or more per 
volume, 


The Republic Publishing Compaay 
is undertaking the experiment of de- 
termining whether good books in paper 
covers will go in this country. It will 








publish new and worth-while books to 
sell for a dollar a volume. Typo- 
graphically they will be equal in every 
respect to the books that ordinarily sell 
for two dollars or more. The best 
paper, printing and craftsmanship will 
go inte their manufacture. The pa- 
per covers have been carefully selected, 
both from the standpoint of wearing 


quality and appearance. 


SOCIAL 
DISCOVERY 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Wits An INTRODUCTION By 


HERBERT CROLY 





is the first volume of paper-bound 
books to be issued under the plan out- 
lined above. In this important contri- 
bution to the social sciences Mr. Linde- 
man attempts to clear away some of 
the mythology and astrology which in- 
terferes with the ability of educated 
human beings to consider what the be- 
havior of man in society really 
amounts to. Three weeks after its ap- 
pearance the first edition was all but 
exhausted. Use the order form oppo- 
site. 


$1.00 POSTPAID 









“Science” 


says Mr. Lindeman, “is a method of solving problems. 
It is an orderly method, a time saving method and one 
which may be repeated by all other scientists dealing with 
the same general class of materials and phenomena. Science 
verifies existence, but it also creates new experience, The 
search for facts and the use of facts are both scientific ap- 
proaches to life. One is neither more nor less scientific 
than the other, provided that neither method nor appli- 
cation becomes rooted in a form of traditionalism which 
impedes the development of new ways of making known.” 


The study of social relationships has been called a 
“science” for more than a generation. But it has never 
been a science. Its methodology has been inadequate, mis- 
leading, traditional. Its field has included everything and 
nothing. Yet if human beings are ever to make the busi- 
ness of living an intelligent and rational process, scientific 
principles have got to be applied to the interpretation of 
human facts. Social science should and must become one 
of the most exact of sciences. 


The people most intimately concerned with social work 
are fully alive to this state of affairs, and it is a high tes- 
timonial to the quality of Mr. Lindeman’s contribution that 
over one hundred copies of his book were bought by those 
attending the National Conference on Social Work heid 
recently in Toronto. 


ee eee 


THE REPUBLIC PUBLISHING CO. 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $1.00 please send me a copy of Social Discovery by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, all charges paid. 
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